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DK.  lIKKNAN  VELAKDK,  einiiu*nt  Peruvian  juriseonsult, 
publieist,  and  diplomat,  recently  appointed  ainbassa<lor  of 
Peru  in  the  United  States,  presented  his  credentials  to  tlie 
White  House  and  was  formally  received  March  24,  1924, 
this  reception  beinij  the  (M*casion  of  a  pleasant  interehanf'e  of  ami¬ 
cable  and  fraternal  expri'ssions  on  the  part  of  both  tlie  new  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  President  ('oolid^e. 

DcK'tor  Velarde  was  ])orn  in  Lima,  capital  of  the  Peruvian  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  ISp:!,  his  parents  beinjj  Clen.  Manuel  Velarde  Seoane  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  fame,  and  Dona  Anj^ela  Diez  Uanseci>  y  Olazabal, 
a  dc*scendant  of  one  of  the  ohlest  and  most  aristocratic  families  of 
Peru.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Doctor  Velarde’s  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  that  notable  patriot  Don  Simon  Velarde  Cavero,  one  of 
San  Martin’s  most  able  officers  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  inde- 
l)endence  of  Peru. 

DcK'tor  Velanle’s  education  was  of)tained  in  the  naval  preparatory 
school,  on  l)oard  the  training  sliip  “  Meteoro,”  in  the  “  Institute 
('ientifico,”  under  the  direction  of  that  most  eminent  educator  Don 
Jose  Gramla,  and  in  the  University  of  Lima  where,  after  concluding 
the  courses  in  arts  and  letters,  he  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

During  tlie  war  of  the  Pacific,  Doctor  Velanle,  then  a  young  law¬ 
yer,  enrolled  in  the  reserve  regiment,  where  he  rose  successively  to 
the  gradt's  of  corporal,  sergeant,  and  lieutenant,  holding  the  latter 
rank  as  one  of  the  officers  of  a  battalion  composed  entirely  of  profes¬ 
sors,  university  students,  and  scientific  men  of  Peru. 

His  administrative  career  began  in  1885,  when  he  was  named 
secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  In  1888  he  was 
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appointod  sa<T(*tarv  of  tlio  fiscal  adininistratioii  «»f  the  Trujillo  Rail¬ 
road,  and,  in  1S96,  titular  s<*crctarv  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Supreme  ('ourt  of  Lima. 

Ihxdor  Velarde’s  brilliant  diplomatic  career  hejjan  in  1S97  with  Ids 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  legation  in  Brazil,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  retained  until  late  in  1900  when  he  accepted  the  post  of  cliief 
oflicial  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  Early  in  1903  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil,  from  which  position  he  was  transferee*!,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  ('olombia  in  1904.  From  ('olomhia,  at  the  call  (»f  President  Pard*>, 
he  went  to  (K-cupy  the  cabinet  position  of  minister  of  tlie  interi**r. 
which  he  hehl  until  1907  when  he  was  (U‘signatetl  titular  Fiscal  of  the 
superior  court  of  tlie  *listrict  of  Lima.  In  1909,  when  for  the  secjuul 
time  designated  Minister  of  Peru  in  Brazil,  I)(K-tor  Velarde  enjoye«l 
the  lumorahle  distinction  of  serving,  with  Baron  Rio  Branco,  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  boundary  (juestion  between  Peru  and  Brazil, 
and  of  signing  the  treaty  which  definitely  endeil  that  (piestion.  At 
the  ch>se  of  this  mission  l)*>ctor  Velarde  went  to  Europe  where,  for 
a  few  years,  lie  abstained  from  any  active  participation  in  public 
affairs  until,  in  1920,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Argentina. 

l)iH-tor  Velarde  has  on  numerous  occasions  reprt>sented  his  (iovern- 
ment  with  signal  succinss  ami  distinction  in  various  spiadal  and  fnter- 
.Vmerican  congresses,  among  which  may  he  briefly  mentioned:  the 
('ongr(‘so  fluridico  Americano  at  Rfo  de  danerio  in  1900;  the  (’on- 
greso  Internacional  Boliviano  at  ('aracas  in  1911;  the  ('onferencia  de 
duristas  Americanos  at  Rfo  tie  danerio  in  1912,  and  the  Thirtl  Latin 
American  Scientific  C'ongrt'ss  in  that  same  city  in  ItlOo.  He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  two  Peruvian  tlelegates  to  the  (’hilean-Peruvian 
conference  at  Washington  in  lt>22  and,  in  1923,  Peru’s  tunhassatlor 
on  special  mission  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

DiHdor  Velarde  is  not  only  an  eminent  statesman  and  diplomat 
hut  a  distinguishetl  figure  in  the  artistic  and  cultural  activities  of  his 
country.  As  the  former  heatl  of  the  Faculty  of  Art  in  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  as  president  t)f  the  Ateneo  of  Lima,  and  as  editor  of 
various  literary  publications.  Doctor  Velarde’s  works,  prose,  poetical, 
ami  dramatic,  form  a  not  inconsiderable  and  distinguishetl  contribu- 
titm  to  the  literature  of  his  time. 

The  new  ambassatlor  t)f  Peru  has  been  the  recij)ient  of  many 
hont)rs  anti  tlecoratittns  in  recognition  of  his  long  anti  meritorious 
years  of  service.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentionetl  the  Palm 
anti  Rosette  of  the  Oflicer  of  the  Ortler  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Government  of  France;  Commantler  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Crt)wn  of  Italy;  Commantler  of  the  Military  Ortler  t)f  Villavicittsa  t)f 
Portugal;  anti  member  t»f  the  Ortler  t>f  Bolivar. 


By  J.  1).  Long,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Assintant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

BEFOKK  attempting  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  that  can  or  may  exist  between  the  Lejigue  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  luid  its  member  lied  Cross  societies  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  various  countries  ajid  municipalities  of  Latui 
America,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  review  the  siuiitary  iUid  social 
problem  with  whi(di  they  will  j\)intly  concern  themselves,  it  being 
undbrstood  iji  the  beghming  that  both  agencies  are  interested  in  the 
initiation  luul  application  of  lUiy  and  all  measures  that  will  make 
for  human  progress  and  improvement  in  human  welfare.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  desire  of  both  agencies  to  <lo  everything  in  their  power 
which  will  teml  to  bring  about  lUi  increiuse  in  population,  improv’e- 
ment  in  social  and  economic  conditions,  with  the  resulting  increase  in 
human  comfort  imd  happiness.  The  problem  then  is  substiuitially  as 
follows: 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  death  rate  varies  from  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  thousjmd  to  35  or  40  per  thousand.  The  birth  rate 
varies  from  35  per  thousjuid  to  45  or  50  per  thousjuid.  Where  a 
high  birth  rate  luid  a  low  death  rate  exist  in  the  same  commimity 
or  country  at  the  same  time,  an  bicrease  of  population  occurs.  Where 
the  birtli  rate  and  death  rate  approximate  each  other,  are  equal, 
or  the  death  rate  exceeds  the  birth  rate,  then  the  population  either 
increases  very  slowly,  is  stationary,  or  actually  diminishes.  There 
are  countries  in  Ltitin  America  to-day  in  which  these  conditions  exist, 
and  the  population  is  either  substantially  stationary,  or  is  actually 
decreasing,  due  to  e.xcess  of  deatlis  over  births. 

The  average  death  rate  in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  South 
America,  caji  be  safely  assumed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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35  per  thousiuid.  Th»‘  uverage  l)irth  rat(‘,  (*sp(‘cijilly  in  South 
America,  can  he  safely  Jissunu'd  to  ])e  in  the  neighht»rlioo(l  of  40  p(*r 
thousand,  lioth  ligures  vary  slightly  above  iind  Ixdow  tin*  ligures 
assumed  in  various  seasons  and  in  various  years,  the  variations 
depending  upon  a  variety  of  conditions  that  are  too  detailed  to 
discuss  in  a  paper  such  as  this. 

In  accordance  with  the  best  information  obtainable  where  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  thousiuul, 
it  will  require  substantialh'  100  yeare  for  tlie  population  to  double, 
if  such  condition  continues  luid  there  is  no  unusual  amount  of  immi¬ 
gration.  On  the  average  it  may  be  safely  iissumed  that  the  figures 
just  given  represent  substantially  the  conditions  that  are  now  in 
existence  in  Latin  America.  In  addition  an  average  death  rate  of  35 
per  thousand  is  ordinarily  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  child  just  born 
can  not  reasonably  expect  to  live  much  over  30  to  35  years  on  the 
average.  Many  individuals  will  die  long  before  this  age  is  reached: 
others  w'ill  exceed  it  by  many  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  presumably  competent  authorities  that 
a  death  rate  of  15  per  thousand  can  be  considered  as  the  fairly 
normal  average  rate  that  a  healtliy,  progressive,  and  prosperous 
country  should  have.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  can  be  reduced  to  50  deaths  per  year  per  thousand 
birtlis.  Tliis  figure  luis  almost  been  reached  by  Xew'  Zealand  to-day. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  during  a  period  of  approximately  20 
years,  sanitary  measures,  such  as  the  control  and  suppression  of  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  which  included  cholera,  smallpox,  plague,  dysentery 
and  other  intestinal  diseases,  reduced  the  death  rate  from  an  average 
of  35  to  40  per  thousand  to  about  25  per  thousand.  The  sanitary 
measures  referred  to  comprised  vaccination  for  the  elimination  of 
smallpox,  the  population  being  vaccinated  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000 
per  year;  the  practical  elimination  of  cholera  with  apparently  com¬ 
plete  prevention  of  widespread  epidemics;  the  drilling  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  artesian  wells  to  furnish  pure  water  for  approximately 
one-half  of  the  population;  and  improvement  in  sewage  disposal  for 
both  cities  and  individual  homes  in  the  rural  districts.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  measures  just  referred  to  brought  about  a  reduction 
in  infant  mortality  from  350  to  400  per  thousand  births  per  annum 
to  about  250  per  thousand  births,  which  is  substantially  the  figure 
at  the  present  time. 

The  problem,  then,  in  Latin  America  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

Reduction  of  the  average  death  rate  from  about  35  per  thousand 
to  15  per  thousand.  It  will  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  digress  a 
moment  and  point  out  what  the  results  of  such  reduction  will  mean: 

Competent  authorities  have  estimated  that  in  most  countries  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country  can  be  utilized  for  agri. 
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fuhurul  purposes,  and  have  also  estimated  that  2.5  acres  (1  hectare) 
will  support  one  individual.  Assuming  that  these  figures  are  correct, 
one  of  the  countries  of  South  America  with  an  area  of  1.153,000 
square  miles  can  support  a  maximum  population  of  118,000,000 
people;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at  9,000,000.  Another 
country  with  approximately  3,250,000  square  miles  of  area  on  the 
same  basis  could  support  a  maximum  population  of  335,000,000  peo¬ 
ple;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at  approximately  30,000,000. 
Another  country  with  an  area  of  substantially  300,000  square  miles 
could  support  a  population  of  about  30,000,000;  its  present  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  to  be  4,000,000.  These  figures  are  cited  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  goal  that  can  ultimately  be  attained  by  the  proper 
application  of  modern  sanitary  measures  consistently  and  constantly 
applied. 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  met 
at  Santiago  de  Chile,  March  25  to  May  3,  1923,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  18  of  the  21  countries  of  Pan 
America  represented  at  this  conference  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote,  it  would  appear  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  must  necessarily  be  construed  as  the  official  expression  of  the 
international  policy  of  Pan  America  regarding  sanitation  and  hygiene. 
The  resolutions  are  quoted  herewith: 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCEDURES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Ill  view  of  the  following  considerations: 

1.  During  the  past  half  century  as  the  result  of  investigation  in  which  the 
scientists  of  all  nations  have  had  a  part  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  causes  of  and  the  methods  of  preventing  a  large  number  of  diseases, 
notably  such  infectious  maladies  as  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  cholera,  plague, 
yellow  fever,  etc. 

2.  At  the  .same  time  the  practical  application  of  this  scientific  knowledge 
nationally  and  internationally  to  the  control  and  prevention  of  disease  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  checking  or  forestalling  epidemics  and  of  reduc¬ 
ing  in  a  striking  way  rates  of  death  and  morbidity.  The  American  States  have 
all  had  a  part  in  this  modern  movement  and  are  showing  a  growing  interest  in 
widening  its  scope  and  increasing  its  efficiency. 

3.  As  a  result  of  world-wide  experience  in  public-health  work  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  climatic,  racial,  economic,  political,  and  social,  certain 
fundamental  guiding  principles  and  sound  methods  of  procedure  are  coming  to 
lie  recognized  and  advocated  by  the  leading  sanitarians  and  hygienists  of  all 
countries. 

4.  Increasing  appropriations  of  public  funds  are  being  made  in  various  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  as  a  result  of  the  successful  outcome  of  public-health  work  and 
of  the  growing  conviction  that  economically  and  socially  it  is  less  expensive  for 
a  population  to  be  kept  in  health  than  to  carry  the  burden  of  sickness. 

5.  The  multiplication  of  means  of  communication  between  the  countries  of 
the  world  emphasizes  the  international  significance  of  public  health  and  de¬ 
mands  the  maximum  uniformity  of  public-health  organization  and  administration 
consistent  with  the  peculiar  conditions  and  needs  of  each  country. 
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0.  By  creating  tlie  Internatiunal  Sanitary  Bureau  (Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau)  and  i)y  adopting  various  conventions  and  recommendations  concerning 
liealth  proijlems,  tiie  American  States  liave  slmwn  a  desire  to  promote  tiie  de- 
veU)pment  of  preventive  medicine  as  a  Pan  American  cooperative  movement. 

KESOI.UTION. 

Tlie  Fiftli  Pan  American  Conference,  even  though  recognizing  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  l)y  some  of  the  countries  of  America,  resolves  to 
recommend  that  each  American  State  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  its  public-health  work  be  guided,  as  far  as  conditions  permit,  by  the  following 
fundamental  principles: 

1.  Public  health  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  government,  local.  State,  or 
Federal,  or  of  all  in  cooperation.  Voluntary  health  agencies  are  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  not  to  take  the  place  of  government  but  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the 
work  of  the  latter  through  initiating  demonstrations  and  educating  public 
opinion  in  the  support  of  official  measures  and  the  ap|>roval  of  adequate 
appropriations. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  public-health  admini.stration  depends  directly  upon  the 
exi.stence  of  a  trained  and  experienced  personnel.  This  can  be  secured  only  by 
recognizing  preventive  medicine  as  a  special  profession,  for  which  appropriate 
training,  security  of  tenure,  advancement  solely  for  meritorious  service,  and 
salaried  retirement  are  guaranteed.  The  officers  of  the  army  which  repels  the 
attacks  of  disease  should  lie  in  the  same  position  of  technical  expertness,  security, 
and  honor  as  the  military  leaders  of  a  countrj’. 

3.  The  bookkeeping  of  public  health  (vital  statistics)  is  indispensable  as  a 
guide  to  the  efficient  admini.stration  of  health  measures.  The  accurate  com¬ 
pilation  and  interpretation  of  such  statistics  is  absolutely  e.ssential  to  successful 
results. 

4.  The  economic  and  .social  advantages  of  reducing  morbidity  and  lengthening 
the  lives  of  citizens  justify  the  appropriation  of  adeipiate  sums  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  .sanitation  and  public  hygiene. 

5.  There  is  an  order  of  fundamental  importance  in  which  health  procedures  ma}’ 
l>e  arranged:  (a)  Satiitation  of  the  natural  environment  (water-supply,  disposal 
of  sewage  and  waste,  food  inspection,  sanitation  of  dwellings,  etc.) ;  (6)  control  of 
contagious  diseases  through  vaccination,  quarantine,  destruction  of  rats  and 
insects,  s(>ecial  clinics,  etc.,  and  (c)  personal  hygiene,  i.  e.,  medical  inspection  and 
education  of  school  children,  maternity  welfare,  inculcatitig  correct  habits  of 
living,  education  of  the  public  concerning  preventive  medicine,  etc.  While  as  a 
general  principle  public  health  programs  should  l>e  carried  out  in  the  above  order, 
it  is  often  ex|>edient  in  a  given  situation  to  approach  the  problem  through  the 
control  of  a  widely  prevalent  disea.se  or  to  undertake  simultaneousl}’  items  from 
two  or  more  of  the  above-listed  categories. 

(i.  Certain  specialized  forms  of  health  work:  For  example,  industrial  hygiene 
(factory  safety  regulation,  medical  care  of  employees,  investigation  of  occupa¬ 
tional  disea.ses  and  hazards,  housing  conditions  fur  workers,  etc.)  and  mental 
hygiene,  including  the  training  and  care  of  the  mentally  defective  and  actually 
insane,  have  reached  a  point  of  scientific  and  i)ractical  efficiency  which  justifies 
their  inclusion  in  a  well  balanced  health  program. 

From  the  above  resolutions  it  may  be  readily  deduced  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  governments,  either  Federal,  State,  or  local,  to  provide  an 
adequate  health  organization  with  an  experienced  personnel  and  the 
necessary  statistical  and  other  divisions  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
its  functions. 
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The  primary  duties  of  a  government  health  organization  are  to 
bring  about  such  sanitation  of  environment  as  will  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  potable  water,  proper  sewage  disposal,  food  and  drug 
inspection,  garbage  collection,  sanitation  of  homes  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  their  construction  and  repair,  and  control  of  contagious 
diseases  by  means  of  vaccination;  by  quarantine  which  will  include 
maritime  and  land  quarantine;  and  by  the  destruction  of  disease¬ 
hearing  animals  or  insects  and  special  clinics. 

The  resolutions  also  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  volun¬ 
tary  health  organizations  should  be  stimulated  not  for  the  purpose 
(tf  performing  the  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  functions  of 
government,  but  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  strengthening 
(lovernment  activities  for  initiating  demonstrations  for  developing 
public  opinion,  for  public  health  education,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Government  agency  in  obtaining  the  necessary  laws  and 
funds  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

From  all  that  has  passed  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is  so  great,  and  the  results  to  be  accomplished  are  so  enormous,  that 
there  are  ample  fields  for  the  full  exercise  of  both  the  powem  of 
Government  and  the  activities  of  voluntary  organizations  such  as 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Karlier  in  the  discussion  the  statement  was  made  that  the  control 
of  epidemic  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  water  supplies  and 
sewage  disposal  would  reduce,  or  had  been  known  to  reduce,  a  death 
rate  which  averaged  35,  to  a  death  rate  which  averaged  25.  An  infant 
mortality  rate  of  350  to  400  deaths  per  thousand  births  ordinarily 
constitutes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  of  a  country. 
The  highest  mortality  among  infants  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  first 
year  of  life.  Reduction  then  from  the  maximum  figure  given  to  a 
figure  of  from  50  to  75  infant  deaths  per  thousand  births  would  effect 
a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  general  death  rate  and  add  very 
materially  to  the  average  expectation  of  life. 

Problems  such  as  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  would  appear 
to  fall  very  appropriately  within  the  field  of  a  voluntary  organization, 
such  as  a  Red  Cross  society,  for  the  reason  that  a  Red  Cross  society 
can  exist  only  through  community  cooperation  and  community 
assistance.  This  necessarily  implies  that  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  substantially  in  accord  with  the  objects  sought,  or  the  Red 
Cross  society  could  not  exist.  As  the  best  and  most  lasting  results  in 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  can  be  obtained  through  care  of  the 
mother  in  the  prenatal  period  and  through  proper  care  of  the  infant 
during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  as  to  obtain  such  results  personal 
contact  with  expectant  mothers  and  with  infants  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  it  would  seem  that  such  work  would  be  especially  fitting  for  the 
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efforts  of  the  Ked  Cross  soc-iety.  To  obtain  results  the  following 
instrumentalities  are  re<|uired; 

Visiting  nurses  for  the  education  and  care  of  mothers  and  expectant 
mothers,  and  for  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  infants. 

Education  of  growing  children  in  habits  of  personal  hygiene  through 
the  organization  of  Junior  Ked  Cross  societies,  and  demonstrations. 

The  education  of  youthful  members  of  the  Junior  Ked  Cross  in 
personal  hygiene  can  usually  be  adjusted  so  as  to  supplement  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Government  health  activity,  as  a  part  of  its 
duties  in  connection  with  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Other  work  of  great  social  and  economic  value  that  can  be  per- 
formetl  by  Ked  Cross  societies  will  consist  in  the  construction  of 
model  houses  in  those  towns,  villages,  or  rural  sections  where  it  may 
be  necessary  to  educate  the  people  through  visual  demonstration  as 
to  how  to  live;  the  construction  of  public  baths,  toilets,  and  laundries 
in  sections  populated  by  workers  of  the  poorer  class,  that  they  may 
have  visual  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  personal  hygiene,  and 
investigations  and  studies  of  the  diet  in  common  use  among  the  people 
with  demonstrations  as  to  how  physiologically  balanced  and  palatable 
diets  can  be  prepared  from  products  locally  grown. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  such  visual  demonstrations  can  not  be 
overestimated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  human  charac¬ 
ter  is  influenced  by  custom  and  habit.  Many  of  our  customs  and 
habits  are  good,  and  also  many  are  bad.  Bad  habits  are  followed 
just  as  consistently  as  are  the  good  habits,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
habit  and  the  individual  knows  no  better  way.  In  order  to  convince 
the  average  individual  that  a  custom  or  habit  is  harmful  is  one  of 
the  most  diflicult  undertakings.  One  of  the  most  reliable  methods 
of  bringing  about  a  change  from  a  bad  to  a  good  custom  is  through 
visual  demonstration.  The  average  individual  will  believe  what  he 
sees,  especially  if  he  sees  the  thing  constantly  oi-  repeatedly,  ami 
eventually,  and  frequently  unconsciously,  w'ill  modify  his  custom  or 
habit  to  conform  to  what  his  eyes  have  shown  him.  For  these  reasons 
the  value  of  visual  demonstration  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  course  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  make  clear  to  all  that  the  problem  of  social,  economic, 
and  sanitary  improvement  is  an  enormous  and  continuous  one;  that 
Governments,  as  such,  have  well-defined  fundamental  functions  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  efficiently  perform,  and  also  that  there  is  a  wide 
and  extensive  field  of  accomplishment  for  voluntary  organizations, 
such  as  the  Ked  Gross  societies.  A  consistent  effort  has  been  made 
also  to  show  that  the  fields  of  these  two  agencies,  while  they  are 
parallel,  need  not  necessarily  overlap  or  duplicate;  that  each  is  the 
supplement  of  the  other;  and  that  both  are  equally  necessary  and 
equally  important.  The  Government  agency  being  an  administra- 
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I  tive  branch  of  the  Government  with  administrative  and  at  times 
police  authority  can  when  necessary  compel  obedience  to  its  mandates. 
The  voluntary  organization,  not  having  administrative  or  police 
authority,  must  depend  upon  precept  and  example  and  upon  visual 
demonstration  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  The  ultimate 
object  of  both  organizations  is  to  convert  unhealthy  and  harmful 
customs  and  habits  to  helpful  and  beneficial  customs  and  habits. 
^\’hen  such  customs  and  habits  are  once  firmly  established,  progress 
toward  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained  will  be  consistent  and 
constant,  and  the  results  will  mount  and  accumulate  with  regularity 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

As  a  final  observation,  then,  it  is  suggested  that  the  League  of 
Red  (Voss  Societies  and  its  member  societies,  when  organized, 
observe  the  mandate  to  “stop,  look,  and  listen.”  In  other  words,  to 
study  the  problem  of  the  country  and  community  within  which 
they  are  located,  to  ascertain  what  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  doing,  and  if  any  Government  agency  is  not  complying  with  its 
full  duty  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  its  attention.  The  immedi- 
'  ate  needs  of  the  community  should  then  be  determined  and  the 
I  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  be  directed  toward  producing  an 
adequate  solution.  When  the  emergency  needs  have  been  met, 
succeeding  problems  should  then  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  adequate  solutions  provided  and  applied.  By  the 
cooperation  thus  indicated  between  Government  and  voluntary 
organizations,  the  maximum  amount  of  accomplishment  can  be 
brought  about  in  the  shortest  period,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expenditure. 


STATES  INDUS- 


IT  IS  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that  I  find  my^self 
among  you  to-day,  the  object  of  your  generous  hospitality, 
which  I  deeply  appreciate  and  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged. 
A  diplomat’s  position  in  an  assembly  of  the  great  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Nation’s  active  forces  is  apt  to  he  somewhat  awkward, 
since  he  risks  the  danger  of  saying  either  too  much  or,  what  is  even 
worse,  of  saying  nothing  at  all. 

My  feelings,  nevertheless,  are  entirely  pleasurable,  ancl  I  enter¬ 
tain  no  fear  of  the  first-named  risk.  I  shall  speak  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  your  interests  and  of  ours,  as  public  life  on  the  one  hand 
and  commercial  life  on  the  other  alike  have  taught  me  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  can  he  reconcile*!,  pr*)vided  they  are  viewed  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  standpoint  and  that  each  of  the  parties  concerned  exercises 
goo<l  will  in  finding  the  just  mean  in  which  all  can  agree. 

1  understand  that  you  desire  to  learn  through  me  what  pros|M'cts 
Argentina  offers  for  your  increasing  industrial  output  and,  also,  for 
your  powerful  initiative,  which  to-day  commands  the  attention  of 
the  world.  My  reply  is  simple  and  categorical:  The  prospects 
offered  you  by  my  country  are  both  ample  and  secure. 

Argentina  is  a  rich  nation;  not,  however,  with  that  virgin  wealth, 
that  potential  untamed  wealth  which,  as  such,  is  practically  useless, 
hut  with  riches  in  activ'e  movement,  riches  in  energetic  activity, 
which  each  day  reejuire  new  elements  in  onler  to  maintain  the  rapid 
pace  already  initiated.  Your  industrial  products  not  so  very  long 
ago  enjoyed  small  or  no  reputation  in  Argentina,  whereas  to-day, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  make  the  statement,  those  same  products 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  our  public,  which  believes  that  the 
article  sold  as  first  class  is  really  a  good  article. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  market  available  there  for  your  products, 
your  capital,  an<l  your  men  of  intelligence,  and  1  assure  you  that  you 
can  count  upon  the  entire  sympathy  of  a  people  which  looks  upon 
you  as  the  exponents  of  a  capacity,  of  an  ability,  entirely  worthy 
of  the  success  achieved  by  this  great  Nation. 

•  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Honorio  Piieyrredon.  ambas.sador  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  hy  the  .\inerican  Manufacturers  Export  As.sociation  in  New  York, 
March  2»,  lfl24. 
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But  permit  me  to  speak  for  a  moment  with  the  same  frankness 
with  which  I  spoke  to  your  compatriots  when,  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  this  country,  they  invited  me  to  he  their  guest  of 
honor  at  a  friendly  hampiet.  I  told  them:  “You  can  not  sell  where 
you  do  not  huy.” 

We  are  exporters  of  food  products  and  raw  material,  in  general, 
and  we  are  importers  of  manufactured  and  elaborated  products. 
Our  productive  capacity  in  the  articles  exported  scarcely  admits 
of  competition.  The  climate,  the  topography  of  the  country,  and 
even  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  all  alike  are  in  our  favor. 

You,  in  contrast,  are  es.sentially  industrial,  as  even  when  your 
agricultural  and  cattle  industries  are  taken  into  consideration, 
])oth  of  these  must  give  place  before  the  rapidly  increasing  sub¬ 
division  of  land,  the  growing  industrial  population  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  urban  centers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  declares  that  farm 
wages  have  increased  from  $29  to  $:i:i,  due  to  industrial  competition. 

Now,  cattle  raising  and  dense  population  are  not  terms  which  go 
together;  the  conditions  of  livelihood  under  the  first  named  become 
precarious  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  last  named. 
You  will  recall  the  case  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Far  West,  who,  having 
the  virgin  forest  at  their  door,  nevertheless  preferred  to  order  the 
wood  with  which  to  construct  their  dwellings  from  the  east,  rather 
than  to  lose  time  in  cutting,  since  time  was  more  profitably  employed 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  riches  referred  to. 

You  can  import  from  Argentina,  at  great  profit,  fleshmeat,  fruit, 
skins,  l)utter,  wool,  casein,  and  other  stock-raising  products;  yet  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  fine  Munson  Line  steamer  which  brought  me 
to  this  port  left  Buenos  Aires  with  her  cold-storage  larders  only  one- 
third  filled,  thus  frustrating  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  create  and  maintain  traffic  and  ample 
communications  between  the  distant  points  of  both  Americas,  the 
Americas  which  Providence  united  so  that  they  miglit  develop  in 
unison  through  the  years  to  come. 

Industrial  nations  are  obliged  to  find  exterior  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  their  surplus  production.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  run 
the  risk  of  incurring  one  or  the  other  of  two  dangers:  The  slowing  up 
of  that  progressive  advance  in  production  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  success,  or  the  increasing  of  the  cost  of  commodities  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  people,  thus  giving  rise  to  serious  wage 
problems  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  life. 

To  he  a]>le  to  supply  domestic  needs  is  undoubtedly  a  high  ideal, 
but  it  is  one  which  can  not  he  attained  without  the  contribution  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  According  to  tradition  there  existed  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland  a  very  small  island  whose  inhabitants  boasted  of 
being  able  to  supply  their  own  needs  unaided.  But  even  in  that 
island  some  families  washed  the  linen  of  the  others! 
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Commercial  currents  are  almost  invariably  parallel,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  Argentine  products  go  to  industrial  markets  other  than 
those  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  if  those  markets  absorb  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  preference  to  others,  it  will  he  in  these  markets  that  Argentina 
will  obtain  the  finished  industrial  products  she  requires,  aided  by  that 
maritime  factor  which  increases  or  diminishes  exportation  according 
to  whether  there  is,  or  not,  a  return  cargo. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  tariff  is  high.  The  main  question, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  since  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  respect  what  a  government  does  in  the  interest  of  its  own  people. 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  honest  to  sacrifice  home  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  outsiders.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  high  tariffs; 
where  they  are  beneficial  no  one  will  reduce  them,  and  if  they  are 
not  beneficial,  they  will  fall  of  themselves  just  as  soon  as  the  country 
is  convinced  that  they  have  not  brought  about  the  hoped-for  benefit, 
and  have,  instead,  prejudiced  the  interests  of  other  respectable 
entities. 

This  is  an  auspicious  moment  for  a  sane  and  healthful  rapproche- 
nient  in  this  direction.  Argentina,  whose  chief  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  is  the  Atlantic,  will  soon  complete  her  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railroad  whose  chief  objective  is  to  provide,  through 
the  efficacious  cooperation  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  for  central  and 
northern  Argentina  ready  access  to  the  Pacific,  thus  opening  up  new 
channels  in  our  communication  with  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  destined  to 
experience  a  great  development,  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  tonnage 
is  useless  where  there  is  no  lively  interchange  of  commodities. 

You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  how  this  parallel  development  may  be 
attained,  even  in  part.  The  solution,  in  my  opinion,  lies  with  you, 
yourselves.  I^et  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  in  the  export  trade 
get  into  agreement  with  those  who  are  interested  in  the  import  trade, 
and  then  proceed  to  energetic  and  united  action  in  accordance  there¬ 
with,  endeavoring  to  adapt  this  commerce  to  the  interests  of  both, 
and  so  to  unify  your  efforts  that,  while  serving  individual  ends,  they 
will  also  serve  the  interests  of  both  nations. 

Included  in  the  common  duty  of  nations  is  the  obligation  of  pro¬ 
moting  mutual  prosperity  and  well-being,  with  a  loftiness  of  purpose 
far  removed  from  petty  egoism,  to  the  end  that  the  coming  day  of 
new  world  peace  will  be  sealed  with  a  noble  harmony. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  briefly  outlined  my  point  of  view,  the  point  of 
view  which  animates  me  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  called.  Permit  me  now  to 
thank  you,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  president’s  gen¬ 
erous  words,  as,  also,  my  admiration  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  people  as  great  in  striving  for  the  attainment  of  their  ideals 
as  they  are  in  the  potentialities  of  their  daily  life. 


•  • 


•  • 


A  NEW  PERUVIAN  INDUSTRY' 


By  Nelson  IIounsevell 

Staff  Correspondent,  the  HVst  Coast  Leader 

OlTl  attention  was  first  attracted  to  Peruvian  marble  by  a 
small  paper  weight  which  was  so  beautiful  that  we  thought 
it  must  he  onyx,  agate,  or  some  other  precious  stone.  It 
was  jet  black  and  clear  as  crystal,  with  mottled  streaks  of 
white  and  gold  bisecting  it  at  all  angles.  It  looked  like  the  handi¬ 
work  of  some  imaginative  artist  who  had  woven  delicate  golden 
threads  and  soft  silver  ribbons  into  a  fabric  of  jet  black. 

The  possessor  of  the  beautiful  paper  weight  informed  us  that  it 
was  Peruvian  marble,  quarried  in  Pachacamac  and  cut  and  polished 
at  a  factory  in  Lima,  an  industry  which  had  developed  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  into  one  of  national  importance  and  which 
had  (juietly  grown  to  a  magnitude  little  known  except  to  those 
directly  concerned  in  its  development.  Our  interest  resulted  in  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  (juarrv'  and  factory,  and  a  trip  was  soon 
arranged.  .  .  . 

The  “hiU  route”  to  the  (juarry  leads  east  out  of  Lima  up  the  Rimac 
Valley  and  into  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  For  more  than  5 
miles  the  road  lies  between  gardens  and  cultivated  fields;  cotton, 
cane,  alfalfa,  and  fruit  are  on  either  side  wherever  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  irrigation.  The  Monterico  (Irande  sugar  mill  is 
passed  about  miles  out  of  Lima,  and  then  the  Rinconada 
hacienda.  The  roads  to  this  point  may  be  fairly  classed  as  passable 
and  couhl  with  a  small  amount  of  smoothing  and  grading  he  made 
very  good,  as  the  roadbed  is  of  firm  ground.  This  is  followed  by 
about  half  a  mile  of  sand,  which,  however,  does  not  seriously  inter¬ 
rupt  travel  as  long  as  the  car  sticks  to  the  ruts,  hut  when  it  jumps 
out,  as  a  Ford  with  a  city-pav'ement  driver  so  frequently  does,  it 
reejuires  considerable  maneuvering  and  some  pushing  to  get  it  back 
into  the  track  again. 

After  the  cultivated  area  is  left  and  the  sand  stretch  passed,  there 
follow  about  9  miles  of  excellent  mountain  road;  smooth,  hard  sur¬ 
face  track  going  up  at  an  easy  grade  over  the  low  foothill  range  which 
divides  the  Rimac  and  Lurin  Valleys,  and  down  into  the  latter.  As 
soon  as  the  border  edge  of  irrigation  is  reached  in  the  Lurin  VaUey, 


*  From  West  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  Peni,  October  30, 1923. 
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bad  roads  a^ain  commonce;  all  passable,  but  rough,  deep  rutted, 
heavy  traveling.  The  Lurin  River,  which  can  usually  be  forded  by 
automobiles  during  the  dry  months  from  dune  to  November,  presents 
no  great  diflTieulties  whenever  the  water  is  low  enough  to  be  forded. 
There  are  no  treacherous  sands  or  bottomless  mud  such  as  are  en¬ 
countered  in  fording  the  Rio  Mala;  only  bowlders  and  cobblestones 
over  which  a  Ford  bounces  like  a  rubber  ball,  and  the  passengers 
“tambien.” 

On  the  edge  of  the  main  Lurin  Valley,  about  2  miles  below  the 
river  ford,  the  main  road  is  left  and  the  route  turns  abruptly  int(» 
the  foothills  toward  the  (piarry,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  on.  a  total  distance  of  tS  miles  from  Lima.  Here  again  a 
good  road  is  encountered,  kept  in  condition  by  the  company  for  the 
truck  haul  between  the  (piarry  and  the  railway  at  Pachacamac. 


TllHOUOIt  Rio  I.UKl.N  IN  A  FORI) 


The  rtx'ky  be<i  o(  the  l.iirin  River  is  fordable  by  aiiloiiinhiles 
for  alM){il  six  months  of  the  year— from  June  to  November. 

This  Ford,  on  the  way  from  Lima  to  Pachacamac,  sur¬ 
mounted  all  obstacles  and  overcame  every  variety  of  high¬ 
way  hindrance 

THE  “black  and  (10LD“  QUARRY 

The  hillsides  surrounding  the  (piarry  are,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  coveird  with  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  in  deej)  grass;  wild 
(lowers  in  profusion  and  of  mtiny  colors  .scattenal  over  the  green 
mountainsides  make  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  seldom  encountered 
on  this  rainless  coast.  The  last  200  yards  up  to  the  (piarry  are  very 
steep  and  are  only  negotiaUal  on  foot.  The  great  blocks  of  marble 
are  rolled  down  by  gravity  to  the  auto  road  for  transportation  to  the 
railway  hy  truck,  and  thence  to  the  factory  in  Lima  on  flat  cars. 

The  (piarry  is  merely  an  open  cut  in  the  hillside,  hut  it  has  produced 
beautiful  spec.imens  of  “blac.k  and  gold’’  marble  of  good  grade 
and  fair  size,  right  from  the  grass  roots.  The  site  is  ideal  for  economi¬ 
cal  work,  so  that  the  22  men  at  present  employed  are  able  to  keep  the 
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furtorv  suppliod  with  sulhriont  material  for  the  present  capae.ity  <*f 
the  plant.  An  Ingersoll  Hand,  Imperial,  type  No.  14,  portable  air 
(tompressor  has  recently  been  installed  and  with  it  one  man  is  able 
to  drill  90  feet  per  day,  whereas  by  hand  drilling  only  6  feet  was 
])revionsly  a<‘e.om|)lished  per  man  per  <lay.  The  two  air  drills  at 
present  employe<l  are  d**!!!"  as  mneh  drilling  as  30  men  o/ould  by 
working  with  hand  drills. 

There  is  nothing  very  inspiring  about  a  marble  <piarry;  the  blocks 
of  marble  look  like  any  other  huge  pieties  of  rock,  and  it  is  diflic.ult 
to  imagine  that  these  rough,  common-looking  blocks  t^an  become  so 
beautiful  when  sawed  and  p(»lished.  The  blocks  are  Sfpiared  at  the 
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(piarrv  and  worked  into  usable  form  and  size's  to  comply  with  factory 
reepiirements  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  shipment  of  waste. 
This  sepiaring  and  working  into  shape  is  done  by  an  air  tool  called 
a  ‘‘chipper”  which  whittles  off  the  rough,  uneven  edges  and  smooths 
up  the  surfaces  with  the  same  ease  that  a  knife  cuts  cheese. 

Prospecting  work,  development,  and  examination  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  extent  of  this  marble  deposit  to  be  about  S,()00  acres. 
The  principal  deposit  is  of  the  rare  ‘‘black  and  gold”  or  ‘‘  Porto  Oro” 
variety;  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  bhick  and  white  and  some  pure 
white.  Development  work  is  also  being  carried  on  at  Pucara  about 
3  miles  east  of  the  Pachacama<‘.  (juarry,  where  a  fine  grade  of  white 
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and  yellow  marble  is  being  taken  out  of  the  San  Francisco  tjuarry 
for  use  in  the  Plaza  San  Martin  contract  in  Lima. 

The  Pachacamac  quarry  contains  1,350  acres  and  is  held  by  the 
company  under  a  22-year  lease  with  option  to  purchase.  The 
Pucara  quarry  has  an  extent  of  6,000  acres  and  is  owned  by  the 
company  outright.  The  company  also  own,  outright,  (juarries  at 
San  Mateo  and  Hio  Blane-o  of  600  acres  each  on  the  Central  Railway. 
Development  work  is  being  prosecuted  at  both  these  quarries.  At 
San  Mateo  an  excellent  quality  of  ‘'Tuff’’  or  “Travertino”  is  being 
produced,  similar  to  the  famous  variety  of  that  name  found  in  the 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  At  Rio  Blanco,  a  light  gray  marble 
is  being  quarried,  very  like  the  Boticino.  .  .  . 


Kri.\.S  OF  r  VCII  ACAM  AC 

Across  the  valley  from  the  quarry  lie  the  ancient  ruins  of  I’achacaniac  tiiiilt  (fiiliirics  ago  liy  the 
inhabitants  of  that  locality 


Marble  is  regarded  as  being  the  protluct  of  the  melamorphism 
of  limestone  beds.  That  granular  noncrvstalline  limestone  can  he 
changed  into  (crystalline  limt'stone  or  marble  has  been  proven  in  the 
laboratory.  From  the  results  of  several  experiments  it  has  been 
<;oncluded  that  pressure  alone,  heat  alone,  or  both  together  may 
result  in  the  recrystallization.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  pressure  of 
water  assists  the  proci'ss.  Marble  may  therefore  result  from  great 
pressure  exerted  on  the  strata  by  folding,  or  by  heat  produced  from 
an  igneous  intrusion,  or  both  agencies  may  work  in  conjunction. 
Recrystallization  as  a  rc'sult  from  igneous  intrusion  has  been  observed 
by  several  authors. 
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We  leave  it  to  the  conjecture  of  those  who  are  better  informed  than 
ourselves  on  ^eolo^ical  subjects  to  guess  as  to  how  and  when  this 
bed  of  black  and  gold  marble  was  forced  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea  where  it  had  been  forming  for  eons,  and  to  guess  as  to  how  many 
more  eons  it  has  rept)sed  on  the  hillsides  of  Pachacamac  before  its 
beauty  and  usefulness  to  mankind  was  discovered.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  as  one  stands  on  the  sightly  spot  where  the 
quarry  is  located,  to  look  across  the  valley  to  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Pachacamac,  where  centuries  ago  thousands  of  people  lived  and 
irrigated  this  same  valle\’  and  fished  arouiul  those  same  islands 
and  built  a  large  city,  the  walls  of  whi<d\  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  centuries,  although  built  of  adobe.  How  differently  the  ruins  of 
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HLOCKS  OF  MARBLE  FROM  PACHACAMAC  QUARRY 


Blocks  of  “black  and  gold”  marble  from  Pachacamac  quarry  l)eiug  shipj)ed  on  flat  cars  to  the  factory 

in  Lima 


those  ancient  palaces  might  have  looked  to-day,  if  perhaps,  the  ancient 
builders  had  been  aware  of  the  near-by  marble  bed  and  had  known 
how  to  cut  and  polish  its  beautiful  surfaces  into  walls  and  monuments 
of  even  more  striking  brilliance  and  beauty  than  those  of  pure  gold 
which  were  wrought  by  the  Incas  in  Cuzco. 

The  ‘‘Compania  de  Marmoles  Peruanos  Ltda.,”  ^  which  owns  and 
operates  not  only  the  four  important  quarries  mentioned,  but  has 
built  and  equipped  the  factory  on  Avenida  San  Martin  in  Lima,  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  several  of  the  best  known  capitalists  and 
business  men  of  Peru. 

Sr.  Agustfn  Arias  Carracedo,  president  of  the  corporation,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  mining  men  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district.  For 
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inon*  than  20  veal's  lu*  has  lieen  working,  di'veloping,  liuying,  and  sell¬ 
ing  mining  prop<*rties  in  the  Sierra,  and  by  dint  of  extra  hard  work, 
rare  gootl  judgment,  persiweranee,  and  unusual  business  discretion  his 
operations  havi*  nearly  always  resultial  in  the  h‘dg<*r  balance  h(*ing  on 
the  profit,  side*.  liesiiles  his  important  mining  interests  he  is  owner  of 
C'l'a.  Arturo  Fiehl  (Ltd.)  and  other  imjiortant  manufacturing  and 
business  intiu'csts  in  Lima. 

vSr.  Santiago  Poppe,  vice  jiresident,  is  a  millionaire  cotton  grower 
and  stock  rais(*r.  Ilis  fortune  has  h(*en  made  in  agricultural  pui-suits 
and  investeil  in  jirofitahle  haciendas  and  successful  business 
enterprises  in  Lima. 

Sr.  Luis  Alhizuri,  a  director,  is  a  well-known  Lima  capitalist  wluise 
fortum*  has  h(‘en  imule  in  mining,  agricultun*.  and  comim'rcial  enter- 
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This  KuiiK'SttWr  e<|Uip|NMl  with  fM)  Itiadt's,  rarh  12  s;tws  Ul  slabs  of  iiiarhh*  at  tiu*  rat<‘  (if  an  imdi 

and  a  half  |M‘r  hour,  (*utt  ing  a  total  of  911  S(|iiart*  feet  |M‘r  tiour.  TIm*  blades  liave  no  U'etli,  rnttiiiK  liein^ 
ac'Cuinpllshed  by  a  stiXMin  of  sand  and  water  flow  ing;  lieneatli  the  blad(‘s 


pri.si*.  Sr.  B<*rnado  Pidlnv,  anotlu'r  diri'ctor,  is  a  civil  (“iigineer  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  a  partner  in  the  well-knowm  contracting  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  of  I)unkelh(‘rg  &  Pellny.  Sr.  Victor  L.  ('riado,  a  prominent 
attorney  at  law  of  Lima,  is  anoth(*r  director.  Eulogio  Fernandini, 
also  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  has  been  jirominent  for  nearly  half  a 
century  as  one  of  the  most  successful  mining  imm  of  the  (Vrro  tie 
Pasco  district;  his  wealth  and  standing  are  too  wtdl  known  to  re(|uire 
comment. 

Sr.  Fernando  P'uchs  occupies  the  position  of  managing  director 
or  general  manager  for  tin*  company.  Sr.  F'uchs  is  a  mining  (‘iigineer, 
graduate  of  Lima  School  of  Mines.  For  .‘iO  yeai-s  lu*  hiii'  been  promi- 
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nently  idontifiecl  with  the  mining  industry  in  Peru.  For  2  years  he 
was  resident  engineer  and  for  some  yeai*s  later  consulting  engineer  for 
the  Inea  Mining  &  D<‘velopnH*nt  Co.,  owned  hy  Senator  Kniery  in  the 
Santo  Domingo  district.  Mr.  ('onrado  Katti,  general  superintendent 
for  the  company,  has  had  tlirect  charge  of  the  construction,  etpiip- 
ment,  and  manag(*ment  of  the  factory  in  Lima.  Mr.  Katti  was  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Vermont  Marhle  Co.,  and  also  spent  several  years  in  the 
factory  ami  the  famous  (juarries  at  Carrara,  Italy. 

THE  FACTORY 

A  railway  spur  permits  the  flat  cam  loaded  with  marhle  blocks 
to  he  switched  directly  into  the  factory  yard  and  tin*  blocks  to  he 
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YARDS  A.\D  RKAK  VIKW  OK  MARBI.K  FACTORY  l.N  I.I.MA 

In  the  furetsruuiul  are  huge  lilueks  uf  marble  a.s  unl(iade«l  <lirt‘etly  frum  the  ears.  In  the  background  are 
(he  gang-.stiw,  rubbing-bed,  lathe  and  other  maehines  by  which  the.se  rough  blo<-ks  are  sawed,  shaiied 
and  (tolished  into  l>eautiful  columns,  balustrades,  table  tops,  an<l  iiedestals 

unloaded  conveniently  close  to  the  big  gang  saw,  which  is  the 
first  machine  to  he  used  in  the  process  of  making  a  marketable 
commercial  product  out  of  the  big,  unwieldy,  ordinary  looking  blocks. 

The  big  gang  saw  has  GO  blades,  each  12  feet  long,  and  has  a  lateral 
stroke  of  2  feet.  Tht*se  blades  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  per  hour,  making  the  total  cutting  capacity  of  the  gang  saw  90 
s(|uare  feet  of  slab  pi'r  hour.  Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  saws  for  cut¬ 
ting  soft  wood  are  made  from  hard  steel  and  have  sharp  teeth;  and 
saws  for  cutting  hard  marhle  an*  made  from  soft  iron  and  have  no 
teeth.  The  blades  are  thin,  about  3  inches  wide.  Streams  of  water 
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mixed  with  sand  flow  over  tin*  saws  and  keep  the  channels  or  saw 
cuts  tilled  with  nmnin"  water  and  sand,  and  the  sand  does  the  actual 
cutting  with  hut  very  little  wear  on  the  saw  blades.  The  slabs  come 
out  smooth  and  straight  as  if  sliced  with  a  sharp  knife. 

l*ower  for  the  saw  and  various  other  machines  is  supplied  by  three 
Westinghouse  motors.  An  Ingcrsoll  Kami  compressor  furnishes  air 
for  the  pneumatic  hammers  which  cut  the  sawed  slabs  of  marble  any 
desired  shape.  The  edg<*s  arc,  ground  smo«>th  and  the  angles  per¬ 
fectly  s<juared  by  a  rubbing  h(*d  which  is  a  steel  «lisk  (» inches  thick  and 
12  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  12  tons.  'Phis  disk  revolves  rapidly  and 
on  its  surface  is  a  c»»nstanlly  flowing  stream  of  sand  ami  water.  This 
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KKONT  VIKW  OF  MAKIU.E  FACTORY 

In  tlic  riglit  furogrounil  ur<>  seen  some  beautiful  sjieciuieDS  of  black  and  white  iinu'ble,  es|iccially  inanii- 
factureil  for  furniture  work  and  ready  for  delivery 


wears  the  edges  of  tin*  slabs  smooth  and  sfpiare  with  surprising  rapid¬ 
ity.  A  big  column  lathe  with  capacity  for  columns  18  feet  long  and 
feet  in  diameter  turns  marble  with  about  the  same  speed  and  ea.se 
that  steel  or  wood  is  turned  in  machine  shops  and  planing  mills.  A 
column  of  this  size  weighs  roughh'  about  20  tons. 

There  are  planers  which,  with  revolving  carborundum  wheels  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  smooth  and  polish  the  faces  of  the  marble 
slabs  and  run  molding  and  other  designs  along  the  face  or  edges. 
Other  machines  equipped  with  thin  carbonmdum  wheels  which  oper¬ 
ate  like  a  circular  saw  will  cut  off  a  piece  of  marble  as  smoothly  and 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  "  buzz  saw  ”  cuts  off  a  block  of  wood.  To  the 
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uninitiated  it  seems  astonishing  to  see  men  ami  maeliines  in  a  marble 
factory  doing  practically  the  same  operations  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  fashion  with  nearly  identical  tools  and  machines  as  are  used  on 
wood  in  a  planing  mill.  No  “skilled”  men  have  been  imported  for 
the  factory,  and  every  operation  is  performed  and  every  machine 
operated  by  men  who  until  this  factory  was  started  two  years  ago 
km‘w  nothing  whatever  of  the  marble  trade.  The  operatives  are  all 
Peruvian  horn  who  have  l>e(*n  ])icked  up  on  tin*  streets  of  Lima,  as  Mr. 
Katti  says,  and  trained  by  him  until  they  are  turning  out  excellent 
work  in  good  timi>. 
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FINE  Sl’KriMEN  OF  MARBLE 

Siiecimen  slab  of  iM)lishe<l  “black  and  gold”  marble.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  rare  and  highest-priced 
marble  now  available  in  the  world.  .\n  immense  bed  of  this  marble  is  now  being  developed  in  tbe 
Pachacamac  quarry.  The  above  slab,  photograplied  at  the  factory  in  Lima,  is  about  1  inch  thick,  5  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  long,  and  shows  the  beautiful  formation  of  the  white  and  gold  figuring 

WHAT  THE  MARBLE  INDUSTRY  MEANS  FOR  PERU 

The  “  black  and  gold  ”  marble  coming  from  the  Pachacamac  (luarry 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  finest  qualities  from  the  Italian 
(juarries,  and  it  is  in  the  foremost  ranks  among  the  most  rare  and 
costly  marbles  of  the  world.  From  late  (juotations  it  is  valued  in 
New  York  at  SIO  United  States  currency  per  cubic  foot,  in  the  rough. 
The  demand  for  marble  of  this  type  for  buildings  of  the  higher  class, 
and  for  decorative  purposes  wherever  marble  is  used,  is  almost 
unhmited,  and  the  supply  at  Pachacamac  seems,  from  present 
examination  of  surface  indications,  to  be  practically  inexhaustible. 


560  thk  pax  amekk’ax  pxiox 

To  place  the.  iiulustry  on  the  basis  of  international  commercial 
importance  seems  to  he  merely  a  matter  of  hrinj'inj;  the  Peruvian 
marble  to  the  attenticm  of  marble  purchasers  in  world  markets  and  of 
enlarging  the  present  plant  and  increasing  e(|uipment  and  speeding  up 
<|uarry  producticm  to  meet  world  re<|uirements.  The  margin  pos¬ 
sible  prolit  between  the  cost  |)er  ton  of  (piarrying  and  shipping  to  New 
York,  London,  or  other  foreign  markets,  and  the  present  market 
price  of  SI 20  per  ton  in  New  York,  is  so  great  that  the  company  are 
giving  but  little  thought  to  the  computation  of  profits.  Kvery  energy 
is  being  directed  toward  demonstrating  by  experimental  manufacture 
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SOME  or  TIIK  MACIIINKUV  I  SKI)  IN  TIIK  FAi'TOUY 

Tiiriiilit;  lathe  with  a  caiKU-ity  for  iiiliiiiiiis  Is  h-et  loiiK  aii<l  feet  ill  diameler,  weiitliiiiK  rouidily  alMiul 
JU  tons,  t'oluuins,  haiiLsters,  anil  iieilestals  are  tiirneil  ami  imlisheil  in  this  lathe  as  ilelieately  anil  iier- 
feetly  as  woml  is  tiiriieil  in  an  iinliiiary  lallM- 


in  Lima  the  beauty  and  suitableness  of  Peruvian  marble  for 
ornamental  architecture  of  every  type  where  marble  is  used. 

The  (juarries  of  Italy  and  Vermont  are  said  to  be  rapidly  becoming 
depleted  of  their  highly  decorative  types  of  marble,  and  prices  for  the 
rare  varieties  are  soaring  to  an  extent  which  causes  marble  users  to 
be  turning  elsewhere  in  search  of  ncAV  supplies.  The  grejtt  variety 
being  ju'ocured  from  Pachacamac,  Pucara,  San  Mateo,  and  Itio 
Blanco  will  make  it  possible  for  the  company,  when  fully  ecjuipped 
and  under  capacity  operation,  to  provide  worhl  markets  with  sup¬ 
plies  suitable  for  every  purpose  and  to  comply  with  the  re(|uirements 
of  the  most  exacting  in  the  matter  of  b(*autiful  colorings  for  orna- 
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mental  work.  The  proximity  of  the  (juarries  to  railway  and  ocean 
transportation  should  enable  the  company  to  compete,  and  if 
necessary,  to  undei’sell  pnulucei's  in  other  parts  t)f  the  world. 

In  two  yeai's  the  company  operation.s  represent  an  investment  of 
imu-e  than  Lp.  oO.OOO.  This  investment  is  being  constantly  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  ailditional  machinery 


and  e(iuipment  and  in  ac<|uiring  new  and 
more  extensive  holdings.  A  total  of  im>re 
than  75  men  are  m)W  employed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  company  activities  and  the  pay  roll  is 
increasing  with  every  month.  As  yet  the 
plant  is  taxed  to  capacity  to  supply  local 
demamls  and  in  experimental  work,  test¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  various  classes 
of  Peruvian  marble  to  ascertain  which  are 
most  suitable  for  the  several  purposes  for 
which  marble  is  used. 

With  the  constant  increase  in  (piarry  pro¬ 
duction,  made  possible  with  the  further  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  (piarry  and  with  increased 
eipiipment  and  plant  enlargements  which  are 
now  contemplated,  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
(ii-st  of  next  year  it  will  he  possible  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  tilling  of  export  ordeis, 
which,  judging  from  the  inteivst  attracted 
in  New  York  and  London  by  the  few  sam¬ 
ples  already  forwarded  there,  and  from  the 
numberless  iiupiirii^s  received,  will  soon  he 
pouring  in  at  a  rate  which  will  put  P»*ruvian 
marlde  in  the  front  ranks  among  the  impor¬ 


tant  exports  from  the  Kepuhlic. 

by  Oancuart 

Most  important  among  the  many  local  con-  coh-mn’ ok  bi.\ck  v.nd 
tracts  which  have  been  awarded  to  the  com-  white  marble 


pany  is  that  of  manufacturing  and  erecting  This  ix-autifui  column  ofbiack 

*  n  n  jind  white  nuirblo  was  turne<i 

the  marble  balustrade  around  the  Plaza  San  an<i  poiishoii  at  the  factory  in 

Lima 

Martin  in  Lima.  For  this  prominent  piece 

of  work  a  base  of  ‘‘black  and  gold”  marble  from  Pachacamac  will 
he  used;  on  this  base  will  rest  turned  balusters  of  the  yellow  mot¬ 
tled  marble  from  Kio  Blanco;  the  balusters  will  he  capped  with  a 
handsome  handrail  of  ‘‘black  and  gold”  to  match  the  base.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  material  for  this  work  are  already  under  way  at  the 


factory. 


c 
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Ox  API{1L  23,  1924,  u  l>aiH|uet  was  jiivcn  in  tlic  Hotel  Hilt- 
more.  New  York  ('ily,  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the 
('uhan  ('liamher  of  ('ojinnerce  of  that  city.  Many  promi¬ 
nent  hankers  ami  hnsincss  jnen  were  ])rcsi*nl,  the  ^uest  of 
Inmor  and  the  chief  speaker  »»f  the  eveninj;  heinji  His  Kxeelleney, 
Doctor  ('osme  de  la  Torriente,  (’uhan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Other  distinfiuished  speakers  were  Mr.  d.  Herbert  (’ase, 
vice  president  of  the  Fetleral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  ^Ir. 
Irvinff  T.  Bush,  j)resident  of  the  New  Y’ork  ('hamher  of  (\)nunerce. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who 
had  been  invited  to  speak  upon  this  oecuusion,  hut  who  was  obliged 
to  decline  on  account  of  illness,  sent  his  cordial  {jreetin^s  to  the  Uuban 
('hamher  of  ('ommerce  in  the  following  letter  which  wjis  read  at  the 
hamjuet; 

April  19,  1924. 

My  Dear  Mr.  G.ARcfA:  I  am  compolled,  greatly  to  my  regret  and  eliagrin,  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  iR'ing  with  you  on  Wednesday  evening  next. 
.\s  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  earlier  letter,  I  am  just  ri*eovering  from  an  o|)eration  and 
the  physician  has  now  forbidden  me  to  undertake  any  trip  for  the  present.  This 
decision  is  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  had  looked  forward  to 
joining  with  you  in  celebrating  the  foundation  of  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

May  I  ask  you  to  present  to  the  officers  and  the  memliers  of  the  chamber  not 
only  my  deep  regret  at  my  inability  to  be  present,  but,  al.so,  my  warmest  wishes 
for  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  chamber. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  exceptionally  close  relations  existing  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  should  .set  a  new  standard  in  interrelations  and  should 
give  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  most  complete  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  two  peoples  who  are  bound  by  so  many  ties  of  historic 
tradition. 

It  must  Ir;  a  source  of  real  gratification  both  to  the  citizens  of  Cuba  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  see  how  with  each  year  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  strengtheneil.  It  is  only  necessarj'  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  1914  of  the  total  Cuban  exports  S().17  per  cent  were  sent  to  the  Uniteil 
States.  In  1924  this  percentage  was  increased  to  85.99  per  cent.  The  magnitude 
of  this  exportation  is  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  .States  in  1914  was  $136,930,000,  in  1923  it  had  increased  to  $368,399,000. 

In  the  same  way  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  have  been  increasing 
in  a  most  gratifying  proportion.  In  1914,  of  the  total  imports  of  Cuba  from  all 
countries,  53.29  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  while  in  1923  this  per¬ 
centage  had  increased  to  66.99  per  cent.  We  need,  therefore,  have  no  misgivings 
relative  to  the  commercial  ties  between  the  two  countries. 
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Hut  there  is  another  asi>eet  of  file  sitiiafioii  to  whieh  suffieieiit  attciilioii  lias 
not  lieen  directed.  Tliere  is  real  need  of  a  closer  cultural  relationship  between 
Cuba  and  the  I'nited  States.  The  people  of  this  country  have  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  vigorous  literary  and  scientific  activities  of  Cuba.  One  of  the 
great  services  which  your  organization  can  render  is  to  foster  in  the  Ignited  States 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Cuba.  Our  universities 
should  lie  encouraged  to  offer  courses  on  Cuban  history  and  literature  and  simi¬ 
larly  a  great  .service  would  lie  performed  to  the  United  States  if  in  the  Cuban 
universities  courses  on  .\merican  history  and  literature  were  offered . 

We  sometimes  assume  that  international  understanding  ilevelops  jiarallel  with 
eloser  commercial  relations.  This  is  an  assumption,  however,  that  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts,  and  if  is  therefore  most  important  to  the  relations  between  (hdia 
and  the  United  Stales  that  effort  be  directed  toward  a  closer  mutual  appreciation 
of  the  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  two  nations. 

I  am  certain  that  both  in  the  commercial  and  intellectual  field  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  destined  to  play  an  important  jiart  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  sineerc  congratulation  that  a  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commeree  has  been  e.stab- 
lished. 

Permit  me  in  closing  again  to  a.ssure  you  of  my  sincere  regrets  that  I  am  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  and  to  express  the  profound  eonviction 
that  the  Cuban  Chamlier  of  Commerce  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  clo.ser  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Much  applause  was  "ivon  to  the  speech  of  Ills  K.xcellencv,  Dr. 
('osme  de  la  Torriente,  which  was  as  follows: 

(tKXTi.KMKx:  Not  long  ago  an  .Vmerican  Chamber  of  ('ommerce  was  estab- 
lisheil  at  Havana,  and  it  has  proved  very  u.seful  in  furthering  the  development  of 
the  eommercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  that  body  has  shown  the  nml  of  establishing  in  a  similar  way  in  this  Nation 
a  ('uban  ('hamber  of  (Timmerce  at  New  York.  No  city  could  more  appro¬ 
priately  have  lieen  cho.sen  for  this  purpose,  and  so  it  was  that  a  number  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  Cuban  merchants,  with  the  cooperation  of  .American  citizens  who  have 
business  relations  with  (hiba  and  entertain  feelings  of  sympathy  toward  us.  began 
.several  months  ago  to  take  the  nece.ssary  steps  to  organize  this  Cuban  Chamber 
of  (^)mmerce,  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  celebrating  to-day  with  this 
delightful  banquet. 

The  geographical  ixisition  of  our  country,  so  clo.se  to  the  shores  of  the  UiuIihI 
States,  and  the  abunfiance  and  excellent  quality  of  the  products  of  our  soil  and 
of  our  industries  have  been  the  jirincipal  cau.ses  for  the  inerea.se  which  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  taking  place  over  a  long  periiKi  of  time  in  our  commerce  with  the 
United  States  and  espeeially  in  our  exports  to  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  absurd 
fiscal  laws  which  were  enacted  at  different  times  by  the  colonial  government  in 
the  effort  to  reserve  the  Cuban  market  for  the  products  of  our  ex-metropolis 
to  the  di.sadvantage  of  the  United  States,  the  products  of  the  latter  graclually 
substituteil  tho.se  of  Spain,  so  much  so  that,  many  years  before  her  independence, 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  Cuba  was  transferreil  from  Europe  to  .America,  and 
this  |)osition  was  acquireri  by  the  powerful  commercial  port  of  New  A’ork,  the 
greatest  financial  and  exjuirt  center  of  the  New  World. 

Not  in  vain  was  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  Cuba  .sold  to  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  Republic.  For,  as  commerce  implies  an  exchange  of  comnuKlities, 
it  is  not  pos.sible  that  the  bulk  of  a  nation’s  produetion  .should  be  sold  constantly 
in  the  same  foreign  markets  without  leading  to  the  acquisition  in  them  by  the 
exiKirting  eountry  of  other  articles  of  commeree,  whether  the  products  of  industry 
or  of  agriculture,  which  would  go  to  pay  for  the  former.  So,  as  Cuba  increa.sed 
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her  exports  to  the  riiited  States,  she  l)ought  here  greater  and  greater  (piantities 
of  the  goods  which  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  acquire  in  foreign  countries  to 
satisfy  her  wants. 

The  con.stant  increase  of  tliese  mercantile  relations  brought  about  the  con¬ 
viction  that  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Cuba  and  of  the  I’nited  States  there  should 
be  concerted  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  which  was  eventually  negotiated 
on  December  11,  1902,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  December,  1903. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  treaty,  which  stilt  regulates  the  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the  exchange  of  i)roducts  has  been  greatly  .stimulated 
and  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the  two  nations. 

The  ex|M>rts  from  ('uba  to  the  United  States,  con.sisting  jjrincipatly  of  raw 
sugar  and  mola.s.sc's,  tobacco,  copper  and  iron  ores,  fruits  aiul  vegetables,  are 
constantly  on  the  increase,  while  the  importation  into  (hiba  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  pr<Klucts  from  tin*  United  States  has  attained  a  greater  volume 
than  was  ever  imagined.  The  most  important  among  tho.se  products  are  tex¬ 
tiles,  especially  cotton  cloths,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  electrical  supplies, 
automobiles,  fuel  (coal  and  petroleum),  medicinal  preparations,  and  foodstuffs, 
of  which  Cuba  imports,  in  large  quantities,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  conden.sed  milk, 
eggs,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  wheat  flour,  rice,  corn,  and  potatoes,  as  well 
as  many  others. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  the  major  part  of 
our  productioii  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  .American  market,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  would  suffer  a  great  economic  disaster  and  a  similar  restdt  wotdd  be 
brought  about  in  various  agricultural  regions  and  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  compelled  to  clo.se  down  many  of  their  factories 
from  the  loss  of  the  market  which  the  consumi)tion  of  their  products  by  the 
hard-working  jjeople  of  C'uba  now  provides. 

On  the  2()th  of  May,  1902,  the  happiest  day  in  our  history,  the  Cubans  estab¬ 
lished  their  independent  and  .sovereign  (lovernment,  at  the  cost  of  much  bloofl 
and  tears  and  destruction  of  wealth,  and  with  the  i)owerful  aid  of  the  .American 
j)eoplc.  In  that  year,  when  the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  were  under  way,  Cuba’s  exports  had  a  value  of  .St')4,33(),000  and  her  im¬ 
ports  were  Of  the  former,  $49,49S,0(M)  were  sold  to  the  United 

States  and  the  purchases  from  this  country  amounted  to  $25,243,000.  There¬ 
after,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  ojjeration  of  said  treaty,  Cuba’s  commerce 
steadily  increased.  In  1920,  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  consisted  of 
$794,000,(M)0  of  exports  and  of  $557,000,000  of  imports,  representing  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  $237,000,(M)0.  In  that  year  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  about  $027,000,000  and  our  i)urcha.se.s  abovit  $404,500,000,  but  that 
was  really  a  year  of  greatly  exaggerated  prices  for  both  .American  and  Cuban 
products,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  Iwtter  to  take  the  figures  for  1923,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  normal  year. 

In  1923  ('uba’s  exports  totaled  $41.S,000,000  and  her  imports  $267,500,000, 
giving  the  Rei)ublic  a  trade  balance  to  her  favor  of  over  $150,0(K),000.  Our 
exports  to  the  Unitetl  States  were  valued  in  1923  at  $366,640,000,  while  our 
imi)orts  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $180,231,000.  It  should  be  stated 
that  in  1923  our  foreign  purcha.ses  were  still  restricted  by  the  .stocks  of  goods 
accunudated  from  previous  years  and  by  the  necessity  of  licpiidating  the  large 
inflebtedness  to  the  United  States  which  the  merchants  of  Cuba  had  been  unable 
to  paj-  off  during  the  terrible  economic  crisis  through  which  the  island  pas.sed  in 
the  years  1920  aiul  1921,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  evils  brought  in  its 
wake  by  the  European  war.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Cuba  is  obliged  to  pay 
over  each  year  to  the  United  States  very  heavy  sums  on  account  of  dividends, 
interests,  and  principal  on  the  large  .American  investments  of  capital  in  our 
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Republic,  wiiich  have  recently  been  estimated  at  $1,250,000,000,  not  including 
Cuban  Government  bonds  held  in  this  country.  This  fact  of  itself  evidences  the 
need  of  always  having  a  large  balance  to  onr  favor  iii  the  exchange  of  commodities 
with  the  I'nited  States. 

When  we  recall  that  C'nba  produced  in  the  crop  year  1902-3  less  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  sugar;  that  in  1921-22  her  mills  turned  out  very  nearly  4,000,000  tons  and 
that  the  crop  of  192.3-24  now  being  made  is  expected  to  reach  3,7.50,000  tons, 
we  can  better  ai)preciate  how  great  a  market  Cuba  offers  for  foreign  goods  and 
that  the  United  States  have  as  .strong  an  interest  in  cultivating  that  market  for 
their  exports  as  Cuba  has  in  having  the  market  of  the  United  States  open  for  its 
own  i)roducts.  The  United  States  occupy  a  predominent  place  in  Cuba’s  export 
and  import  trade,  and  in  1923  Cuba  ranked  second  in  the  imports  of  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  only  by  Canatla.  In  this  same  year  Cuba  occui)ied  the 
sixth  place  among  more  than  80  countries  to  which  .\merican  goods  were  exported. 
The  only  countries  which  bought  more  than  Cuba  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Jai)an.  In  previous  years  we  have  .sometimes 
occupied  a  still  more  favorable  imsition  and  when  agricultural  and  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  Kurope  become  more  normal,  it  may  be  expected  that  Cuba  will  make 
larger  purchases  from  the  United  .States  than  some  of  the  countries  ju.st  mentioned. 

I  have  presented  to  your  consideration  facts  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
better  ac((uainted  than  I  am,  in  order  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  both  Cubans  and  .Americans  would  derive  from  a  modifieation  providing 
for  mutual  t)enefits  for  the  two  countries  in  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
now  in  force.  When  the  protection  of  .American  agriculture  ajid  industry  is 
discu.ssed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  surest  way  of  protecting  them  is  by 
maintaining  great  foreign  markets  for  their  products,  and  there  is  no  better 
market  for  them  than  that  of  Cuba,  provided  that  instead  of  having  to  overcome 
difficulties  for  the  importation  of  our  jjroducts,  princii)ally  of  our  sugar,  the 
latter  are  aided  and  stimulated  by  a  reasonable  tariff,  which,  while  favoring  the 
maintainance  of  .American  sugar  production,  does  not  tend  to  destroy  its  prin- 
ci|)al  competitor — the  cane-sugar  industry  of  C’uba.  .And  when  changes  in  Cuba’s 
tariff  are  under  consideration,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  convenience  and  the 
necessity  not  oidy  of  protecting  those  Cuban  industries  which  may  re((uirc  and 
iiMTit  protection,  but  also  of  offering  a  greater  degree  of  protection  to  such 
pro(lucts  of  the  United  .States  as  an*  likely  to  encounter  .severe  competition  in 
the  markets  of  Cuba  from  similar  articles  produced  at  lower  prices  in  countries 
wherein  general  C(».sts  of  production  arc  much  lower  than  in  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  on  account  of  inferior  wages  and  of  other  factors  to  which  we  need  not 
refer.  -And  as  we  should  aim  t«»  pay  good  salaries  to  our  laborers,  we  are  obliged 
to  protect  our  respective  indu.stries  and  agriculture  against  such  competition. 

.Should  good  judgment  prevail  in  the  negotiations  which  some  day  will  no 
doubt  be  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
should  the  business  men  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  of  Cuba,  whom  j'ou  represent, 
make  themselves  heard,  as  they  would  have  a  right  to,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
nations  would  derive  great  t>enefit.s  therefrom. 

The  I'nited  .States  of  .America  have  already  achieved  such  a  marvelous  develop¬ 
ment  that  they  have  not  much  more  to  covet.  Cuba,  which  has  had  Ic.ss  than  a 
(piarter  century  of  independence,  is,  however,  in  its  i)erio<l  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  But  in  order  that  the  Cubans  may  some  day  enjoy  as  many  iHuiefits  as 
those  which  Gwl  has  so  fully  granted  to  this  great  Nation,  our  peojile  must  labor 
inten.sely  to  improve  their  economic  conditions  and  to  increa.se  their  wealth,  which 
are  very  necessary  factors  in  order  that  they  may  reach  that  high  level  of  progress 
to  which  their  patriotism  and  their  virtues,  and  especially  their  great  dedication 
to  the  labors  of  production,  entitle  them.  That  this  is  .so  no  one  can  deny,  when 
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it  is  recalled  that  although  our  country  has  only  about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  it 
has  attained  a  most  prominent  position  in  all  fields  of  international  relations,  and 
principally  in  that  of  commerce,  in  which  the  majority  of  you  are  engaged  with 
such  great  success.  Cuba  is  situated  on  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world,  with  a 
magnificent  climate,  with  highly  fertile  lands,  with  a  great  agricultural  production, 
with  public  revenues  which  will  soon  reach  a  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  a  j)ublic 
debt  which  within  a  few  months  will  not  exceed  this  same  amount.  She  has 
therefore,  a  magnificent  future  assured  her,  as  long  as  her  economic  and  political 
relations  with  the  United  States  continue  to  develop  normally,  as  they  have  until 
now. 

In  closing,  speaking  in  the  Uniteil  States  for  the  first  time  at  a  gathering  of  this 
kind,  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  recognition  of  the  great  debt  which  Cuba 
owes  this  Nation,  in  comu'ction  with  its  economic  development,  as  in  many  other 
respects.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  .say  that  during  the  months  that  I  have  rej)- 
resented  my  country  here,  many  .\mericans  have  told  me  that  they  consider 
the  action  of  the  .\merican  ])eople  in  helping  Cuba  to  e.stablish  her  independence 
as  the  most  admirable  in  their  history,  that  the  maintenance  of  Cuba’s  inde¬ 
pendence  is  ab.solutely  neces.sary  for  the  normal  development  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  best  way  to  develoi)  the  economic  interests 
of  the  Unite<i  States  in  our  Republic  is  by  promoting  the  continuance  of  the 
(iovernment  of  ('uha  Libre  for  alt  time. 

.\nd  now,  in  the  name  of  my  (Jovernment,  I  congratulate  the  organizers  of  the 
Cuban  ('hamber  of  C’ommerce  and  of  this  bampiet.  Our  special  gratitude  to 
the  highly  distinguished  .Vmericans  who  are  present  here  to-night,  and  the 
expression  of  my  profound  recognition  of  the  great  honor  of  having  jjresided  at 
this  bampiet. 

The  ('ul)an  ('liainlier  of  ('oinmerco.  which  will  have  its  principal 
ollices  at  411  Wall  Street,  X(‘w  York  ('ity,  was  established  to  increase 
the  flood  feelins;  and  closi*  trade  relations  between  the  Ynited  States 
and  the  Hepnblic  of  ('td)a. 
l)74t)7-24— Hull.  0 - 3 
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By  Otto  Wilson 

Former  Chief,  Ijtilin-A  merirnu  Dirixioii,  Depnritneui  of  Commerce 

UNTIL  ‘J.j  or  ;i()  yeai-s  a"o,  interest  in  any  review  of  foreign 
sourees  of  materials  o!i  the  part  of  Ameriean  tanners 
would  have  been  slight.  Ilemloek  and  oak  trees  yielded 
the  hark  that  furnished  the  only  vegetable  tannage  used, 
and  forests  of  these  trees  stretched  away  over  wide  areas,  promis¬ 
ing  plentiful  supplies  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  tannin  from 
these  harks  could  he  used  without  any  other  agent  for  producing 
Ixtth  heavy  and  light  leathei’s,  and  so  high  was  the  (piality  of  the 
[)roduct  that  an  extensive  export  trade  was  built  up  in  American 
leather,  especially  sole  leather,  made  by  the  use  of  these  materials. 
Then  the  hemlock  trees  became  more  and  more  scarce,  and  tanners 
suddenly  realized  that  the  accessible  eastern  forests  were  fast  fading 
away  before  the  ax  of  the  woodsman.  At  the  same  time  the  supply 
of  oak  hark  near  the  localities  where  tanneries  could  he  conveniently 
set  up  became  smaller  and  smaller  and  the  tanners  had  to  go  farther 
and  farther  afield  for  it. 

The  result  was  a  turning  to  other  tanning  agents  than  those  which 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  industry  for  a  century.  The  vacuum- 
j)an  pn>cess  of  concentrating  liquid  extracts  was  invented,  making 
practicable  the  use  of  raw  materials  with  lower  tannin  content  than 
oak  and  hemlock  hark,  particularly  chestnut  wood.  Foreign 
(•ountries  began  to  send  on  products  from  their  forests  and  factories, 
obtained  at  low  cost  because  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the 
ability  of  technical  assistants.  Tanners  experimented  with  blends 
and  mixtures  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  one  agent  as  before. 

In  the  last  (piarter  of  a  century  the  tanning  industry  may  he  said 
to  have  shifted  to  a  new  basis,  so  far  as  tannins  are  concerned,  and 
now  the  ase  (»f  foreign  materials,  while  still  considerably  less  than 
that  of  domestic,  has  reached  the  point  where  they  may  become 
the  chief  reliance  of  American  tanners. 


'  From  Chrmical  and  Mrlallnrgical  Enginetting,  .New  York,  Feh.  2.1,  1921. 
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This  development  has  led  the  Government  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  present  situation  with  regard  to  tanning  materials, 
especially  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  our  position  will  he  in 
future  contingencies.  For  several  months  the  Department  of 
(’ommerce,  working  with  the  Tanners’  (’ouncil,  has  been  gathering 
data,  and  the  results  of  its  researches  have  appeared  recently  in  a 
pamphlet  that  summarizes  the  whole  situation  with  regard  to  domestic 
and  foreign  supplies.  {The  Problem  of  Our  (’ommercial  Independence 
in  Tanninff  Materials,  issued  as  a  trade  information  bulletin  bv  the 


ROAD  THROCOIl  A  TYCKWI-  FOREST  OF  SOI  TH  AMERICA 

Thi'  wiili'sprpiitt  anil  ili>nsi‘  forests  of  South  and  Central  America  offer  a  reservoir  of  materials  for  tanning 
extracts  which  in  xariety,  numher,  and  future  (  ossibilities  ran  probably  be  surpassed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world 

Bureau  of  F'oreign  and  Domestic  ('ommerce,  Washington.)  From 
this  survey  it  appears  that  there  is  no  present  danger  arising  out  of 
our  growing  use  of  foreign  tannages.  The  wide  forests  of  the  North¬ 
west  contain  immense  supplies  of  hemlock  and  relatetl  wotxls,  which 
are  left  untouched  because  the  expense  of  exploitation  is  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  imported  materials,  and  this  is  true  also 
of  other  tlomestic  resources  such  as  oak,  sumac,  and  canaigre.  In 
case  of  pressing  necessity  we  couhl  rely  on  these  reserves  and  the 
tlomestic  raw  materials  now  being  used,  to  furnish  us  with  our  full 
needs  for  producing  leather.  But  this  is  true  only  of  the  present 


A  gt’KBKAniO  I’LANT  IN'  PAHA(K  AA' 

In  most  instances  factories  are  c<|iiip|ici|  for  receiving  the  raw  material  as  it  camies  from  the  fort'st  and  converting  It  into  railroad  ties,  fence  fiosts.  or 

tanning  extract  as  the  demand  may  require 
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ami  the  near  future.  Lttokin^  many  years  ahead  the  situation  is 
less  reassurinj;. 


BLKJHT  DESTROA'IXO  CHESTXl'T  FORESTS 

Our  higtrost  domestic  source  of  vegetable  tannin,  making  up 
almost  half  of  the  total  amount  of  domestic  products  consumed  in 
1922,  is  chestnut  extract.  Chestnut  forests  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Appalachian  highlands,  the  center  of  the  general  area  lying  in  western 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee  and  the  northern 
part  of  (leorgia.  North  of  Virginia,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  chestnut  blight  has  killed  off  SO  per  cent  of  the 
available  chestnut,  ami  unless  some  effective  way  is  found  for  stopping 
it  the  blight  will  undoubtedly  attack  the  rest  of  the  chestnut  area  in 
the  same  manner.  Quoting  the  pamphlet  mentioned: 

It  \v()\ild  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  iin])ortaMee  to  the  future  of  the  leather 
industry  of  the  fiiited  States  to  take  immediate  steps  to  study  the  ehestnut 
blight  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  sueh  aetion  as  may  be  determined  upon  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  diseast*  or  to  jirevent  its  ravages  from  eonrplctely 
exhausting  this  valuable  natural  resource.  A  national  policy  looking  to  the 
conservation,  production,  and  tlevelo|)ment  of  chestnut  wood  therefore  appears 
to  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

If  this  blight  is  not  chockctl,  wc  arc  probably  duo  for  another  shift 
in  the  basis  of  the  tannin  industry,  and  the  department  believes  that 
the  new  source  called  upon  will  be  a  plant  m>w  foreign  to  our  soil 
but  capable  of  being  extensively  cultivated  here.  If  the  chestnut 
blight  is  not  sufliciently  arrested,  it  says,  wattle  bark  will  become 
the  most  important  vegetable  tanning  material  in  this  country 
within  the  next  20  years. 

orit  DEI'EXDEXC’E  VI’OX  FOREKIX  TAXXIXIJ  .MATERIALS 

Before  considering  what  Latin  America  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
tanning  materials  it  may  be  of  interest  to  (piote  some  of  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  ('ommerce  showing  the  extent  of 
our  present  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Inasmuch  as  two  kinds 
of  tannages  are  considered — tanning  extracts  and  the  raw  materials 
such  as  bark.s — it  was  found  convenient  to  adopt  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  which  both  could  be  reduced.  This  is  the  “bark  ton,” 
based  on  12  per  cent  tannin.  The  department  finds  that  in  1922  the 
total  consumption  of  tanning  materials,  both  barks  and  extracts, 
amounting  to  1,185,091  bark  tons,  of  which  469,183  tons  were 
imported.  Domestic  extracts  used  amounted  to  382,322  bark  tons 
and  foreign  extracts  to  350,517  tons.  Domestic  and  foreign  tanning 
materials  of  all  kinds,  both  raw  and  in  extract  form,  used  in  1922 
were  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
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Tabi.k  I. —  Tanning  malerials  used  in  United  States  during  19B2 


'I'ons 
of  2,(11111 
pounds 

Hark 

tons 

Toils 
of  2.0UU 
(lounds 

Bark 

tons 

lH>MESTir 

Kxtrucls: 

|-(IRElr.N 

Kxtracts: 

l.iguiil  chest  nut . 

WKMt'A) 

247, 

Li<|uid  quebracho  . 

37,508 

109,398 

I’owdenHi  chest  nut . . 

IH, 

«3, 32.'i 

Solid  quebracho  . 

43,  filO 

-236,  ‘221 

I.i((uiil  hemhH'k . 

:i,404 

T,0W2 

Wattle  bark . 

72.5 

3, 6-25 

How<lere<l  hemlock _ 

:m 

1,M)1 

M  vrohalans . . . 

79 

329 

9,  VM 

19,029 

,58 

•*90 

Powtlered  spruiv 

IU2 

4«>h 

M  angrove  hark . 

111 

l.ltjuid  sprutv _ 

Liquid  blended. .. 

r.,  :m 
m 

11.  \K\ 
179 

Sunitu*  .  .  . 

2«» 

.581 

I’owdereii  hletidtsi 

.Hfs 

1.412 

^  Total 

82.2fr4 

3.50, 517 

Total 

Raw  materials: 

iriti,  420 

;te'2.  .422 

Raw  materials: 

■M  angrove  hark  .  . . 

Wattle  bark..  .  .. 

4, 039 
11,004 

13,463 

33,48.5 

Raw  oak  hark 

14H,  474 

14t<.474 

\  alonia(cups  amt  t»*ards) 

7,5,53 

-22, 6.59 

Raw  hemlcK-k  hark 

IIV).  Ultt 

1H.\019 

Myrohalans ... 

10,  297 

-i5,  743 

Fir  hark  . . 

101 

93 

Divinlivi  .. 

Sunuio .  . 

3. 774 
4.fi0l 

1-2,  .580 
10,736 

Total 

;i:w,  rm 

.'isti 

Total..  _ 

41.MiK 

118,666 

I.ATIX-AMEKICAX  RESOrRCES  VIRTUAM.Y  UNTOUCHED 

Of  the  im{M>rte(l  articles  in  this  list  with  which  the  soil  of  Latin- 
American  countries  would  he  familiar  there  are  only  four — (juehracho, 
manjirove,  divi-divi,  and  sumac.  Hut  these  j^ive  hardly  more  than 
a  hint  of  the  immense  resources  in  tanninj;  materials  which  these  half- 
explored  countries  contain,  ('overed  in  large  part  hy  great  wide- 
spreading  and  often  dense  forests,  the  lands  of  South  and  Central 
America  offer  a  reservoir  of  materials  for  the  tanning  of  leather 
which  in  variety,  numher,  and  future  possibilities  can  probably  be 
surpassed  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  With  one  exception  they  have 
not  3’et  entered  conspicuously  into  the  world’s  commerce.  The 
properties  of  many  of  them  are  locally  known,  since  the  presence  of 
cattle  everywhere  has  brought  about  the  growth  of  small-scale  tan¬ 
ning  throughout  all  these  countries,  hut  their  possible  usefulness  to 
the  big  tanneries  of  Europe  and  America  under  present  conditions 
yet  remains  to  he  determined.  No  scientific,  study  of  their  properties 
has  been  nnule,  as  the  world  has  been  satisfied  to  continue  to  use  the 
well-known  materials  which  it  can  usually  get  plentifully  close  at 
hand,  and  has  not  felt  the  need  of  ranging  into  the  newer  lands  for 
unknown  suhstanc4?s.  But  just  as  ((uehracho  waited  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  its  (jualities  were  discovered,  so  there  may  be  other 
tannin-hearing  plants  in  the  forests  of  South  America  which  the 
tanning  industry  would  not  want  to  dispense  with,  once  their  value 
was  discovered.  In  a  pamphlet,  Tanulntj  }  f at  erials  of  Latin  America, 
published  in  1918  by  the  Department  of  ('ommerce  as  Special  Agents 
Series  105  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  ami  Domestic  Commerce,  Dr. 
Thomas  II.  Norton  has  listed  148  vegetable  sources  of  tannin  in 
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Tiiitin  America,  including  barks,  woods,  leaves,  roots,  and  fruits,  and 
has  given  such  details  regarding  their  use  and  properties  as  have  so 
far  come  out  of  the  laboratories  and  tanning  establishments  into 
which  they  have  maile  a  ciusual  entrance.  'Phe  present  review  is 
indebted  to  this  compilation,  the  onh'  one  of  its  kind  published,  for 
many  of  the  facts  given  regarding  these  materials. 

Aside  from  (luehracho 
only  two  products  of 
Latin-American  soil  find 
their  way  into  the  vats  of 
.Vmerican  tanneiM,  and 
those  two  only  in  small 
amounts.  They  are  man¬ 
grove  and  divi-divi,  both 
regarded  as  valuable  tan¬ 
ning  agents.  A  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  present  status 
and  future  prospect  of  the 
mangrove  industry  is 
given  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


M  A  NO  RGV  E  Jl'  X  (J  LES  AW  AIT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mangrove  is  common 
throughout  all  the  Trop¬ 
ics,  not  only  of  Latin 
•Vinerica  hut  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

This  tree,  with  its  tangle 
of  long  roots  reaching  high 
above  tlie  water,  is  a 
familiar  sight  along  the 
salt-water  coasts  of  the 
Tropics  and  along  the  tucnk  ok  the  divi-divi 

hanks  of  rivers  running  in  lulilition  to  its  valuo  nsa  pnxliicvrof  tanninKumlpriuI.  the 
,  .  1.  i  I  ilivi-<livi  tree  furnishes  a  dark,  hard,  and  durable  wo<xl 

tiown  to  salt  water.  It  suitable  for  a  variety  of  ust-s 

grows  prolifically  along 

tropical  and  subtropical  ctmsts,  being  fouml  as  far  imrth  as  Fhiritla  anti 
Te.xas  anti  as  far  soutli  as  southern  Brazil.  Since  both  the  hark  anti 
the  leaves  are  rich  in  tannin,  these  mangrtive  jungh's  ctmstitute  an 
immense  rt‘servoir  of  tannin  which  can  always  he  tlrawn  upon  when 
the  neetl  arises.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  tannins,  anti  a  very 
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oxtiMisivo  fiiUirt'  ilevelopinont  t)f  tho  industry  »>f  "atluTint;  it  in 
northorn  Soutli  Ainoricu  and  (‘Isowlim*  sot'ins  (•(“rtain. 


MAX<il{()VK  IXDl'STItY  NOW  I.OCAL 


Manjn"«>v(‘  Jias  rocoivod  inniv  att(*nti(»n  in  »>tlu*r  parts  of  tin*  world 
than  in  Latin  AnuTica.  India  and  tlio  Last  Indian  islands  liavo 
devtdopod  the  ‘latluTinji  and  shippinfi  of  the  hark  into  a  standard 
industry,  the  product  apj)earin};  in  coininerce  as  ‘*man}jr(»ve  cutcli/’ 
and  Portufiiuvie  East  Africa,  Madafjascar,  and  Australia  have  iniinense 
supplies  which  rejjularly  feed  the  European  markets.  In  the  Philip- 


\  MA\(i|{OVK  Jt’.NOl.K  IN  IIONOI  UAS 


Thp  rntingrovt*  is  mrniiion  tliroiiKiPMil  till  tin*  trr»(Hc*s,  iHit  only  of  Ltitiii  Aiiirrieti  hot  of  till  Ihp  rost  of  (lit* 

worltl  tis  wt‘11. 


|)in(*s  tluTe  is  said  to  la*  ahundant  opportunity  to  d(‘velop  the  indus¬ 
try.  In  th(“  Ameri<-as  the*  use*  of  maiijirovi*  has  he(*n  larj^idy  local. 
Tanneri(*s  in  southern  Brazil  usi*  the  leaves  e.vclusividy  (the  leaves 
will  not  stand  lonj;  transportation  without  «let(Tioratin<;).  ('onsular 
reports  from  Kio  de  daiieiro,  Bahia,  and  Para  show  that  supplies  are 
ahundant  and  in  sonn*  eas(*s  Brazilian  firms  have  heiai  seekinj;  North 
American  huyers  of  hark.  Brazilian  hark  contains  ahout  :{(»  per  cent 
tannin  and  the  lcav«-s  2t  [)cr  cent  or  less.  In  Ecuador  mangrove  or 
“red  maiij'h^”  lojjs  of  jjreat  length  and  larj^e  diametiT  are  |)lentiful, 
till!  hark  som<‘tim(‘s  heinj;  as  mu<‘h  as  an  inch  thick.  A  considiTahle 
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trade  with  the  United  States  lias  at  times  been  arrietl  on.  Venezuela 
has  also  sent  many  hundretls  of  tons  of  hark  to  this  eountry  anil  ean 
undoubtedly  supply  very  much  more  if  the  demand  is  strong  enough. 

('olomhia  has  perhaps  developed  the  maiifirove  industry  further 
than  any  other  South  American  country.  Alon"  the  Sinu  River 
and  elsewhere  in  that  country  there  are  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
and  during  the  war  two  factories  were  drawing  upon  them  and 
making  mangrove  extract  for  export.  One  of  these  was  in  ('artagena 
and  the  other  at  ('ispata  Bay.  Kacli  had  a  reported  capacity  of 
about  2,400  tons  of  extract  a  year.  In  one  year  more  than  2,00t),000 
pounds  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  hut  post-war  conditions 
depressed  the  market,  and  the  extent  of  present  operations isunknown. 
Mexico  has  immense  amounts  of  mangrove  hut  has  not  exploited 
them  for  export.  A  report  from  the  American  consul  at  Acapulco 
last  August  said  that  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  had  opened  up 
‘‘almost  inexhaustible”  supplies  of  mangrove,  of  hotli  the  white 
and  the  brown  variety,  and  that  one  (inn  could  furnish  oO  to  100 
tons  a  month  for  export. 

rXlTEI)  .STATES  IMI'OKTS  FROM  MOKE  DISTANT  SOl'IK'ES 

Although  the  United  States  has  these  great  reserves  of  mangrove 
at  its  very  door,  it  has  brought  most  of  the  few  thousand  tons  it  uses 
each  year  from  sources  much  farther  away.  In  1021,  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  2,2()0  tons  of  the  bark  oidy  400  tons  came  from  this 
side  of  the  world,  of  which  the  Dominican  Republic  sent  270  tons 
and  Venezuela  00.  Most  of  our  supplies  came  from  Bortuguese 
Rast  Africa,  in  the  year  before,  that  colony  together  with  the 
British  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  Dutch  Rast  Indies  sent  us  a 
large  part  of  the  (),7()2  tons  we  purchased,  the  share  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  being  (>04  tons,  of  Haiti  480  tons,  and  of  Venezuela  only 
17  tons.  This  1020  trade  was  higher  than  for  any  other  year  since 
the  war,  although  in  1018  we  used  more  than  lo.OOO  tons,  of  which 
(lermany  supplied  two-thirds.  A])parentty  American  tanners  will 
use  mangrove  when  it  is  made  convenient  for  them  to  obtain  it.  but 
with  many  other  materials  available  they  will  not  make  a  special 
effort  to  form  new  connections  and  tap  new  sources.  If  the  producing 
industry  is  to  be  developed  in  Ratin  America,  it  will  doubtless  be 
through  the  formation  of  a  strong  organization  that  can  function  as  a 
connecting  link  between  |)roducer  and  user. 

now  MANliKOVE  IS  I'SF.D 


The  chief  use  of  mangrove  is  for  tanning  sole  and  other  heavy 
leathers.  Leather  tanned  with  mangrove  alone  has  a  dark-red 
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color  and  is  inclined  to  he  brittle,  ami  in  use  manj'rove  is  nearly 
always  mixed  with  other  a};ents  such  as  mimosa,  chestnut,  hemhtek, 
and  oak. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  effects  of  tanning  with  man<;rove  and 
wattle  hark  on  different  parts  (tf  an  oxhide  will  he  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Leather  ('hernists  Association  for  May, 
HM7.  The  United  States  Tariff  (Commission’s  Tariff  Information 
Survey  on  Tannhitj  Materials  and  Xatnral  Dyes  presents  an  excellent 
concise  summary  of  the  chief  facts  relatiii};  to  man<;rove,  as  well  as 
other  tannin*;  materials  imported  in  (luantitv. 


MANOUOVK  KOOTS  ALONO  THE  OUINOCO  KIVEU,  \  ENEZI  EI.A 

The  tree,  with  its  tangk'  of  Innit  roots  reiirhiiii;  hiith  iitHive  the  waU‘r,  is  a  familiar  siitht  aloiiK  the 
salt-water  tsiasts  of  the  Tropics  and  aloiiK  the  h.inks  of  rivers  riintiitiK  down  to  salt  water 

Man‘;rove  extracts,  accortlin*;  to  this  survey,  are  available  on  the 
market  in  both  litpiid  and  solid  form,  the  latter  heinj;  imported. 
The  tannin  content  of  the  solitl  extract  runs  about  .70  to  .7.7  per  cent. 
It  is  importetl  in  laifte  blocks  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
although  the  color  as  well  as  the  solubility  varies  with  different 
orif;ins  and  methods  of  preparation.  It  is  sold  under  a  number  of 
trade  names.  Two  varieties  of  the  lifiuid  extract  are  marketed, 
that  made  directly  from  the  bark  and  that  made  by  dissolvin*;  the 
imported  solid  extract.  The  lifpiid  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  2.7  to  3.7 
per  cent  tannin. 


STATISTIC'S  furnished  by  the  AssiK*iation  of  Nitrate  Producei’s, 
Valparaiso,  show  that  the  proiluetion  of  nitrate  in  C'hile  for 
the  year  ended  Deeeinher  .‘11,  1928,  amounted  to  19,035,242 
inetrie  (piintals,  of  220.46  pounds  each,  an  increase  of 
S, 317, 269  ({uintals,  or  77.6  per  eent,  over  the  preeeding  year. 

E.xports  of  nitrate  in  1923  totaled  22,645,145  inetrie  quintals, 
against  13,126,2S5  (piintals  in  1922,  and  were  distributed  among  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  as  follows; 


\ Urate  tihii)mentK,  by  countries  of  destination 


Metric  iiuintiils 


Metric  iiuintnls 


Itci-J 

1923 

1922 

1923 

5,815,(k8H 

9. 0(2. 093 

252.  494 
181.824 

218,948 

123,977 

I'nited  Kingdom,  or  ('onti- 

Italy . . 

2,  Sfiti.  OfiS 
aoK.ra’i 
H34.562 

8.  .Mfi,  406 
488.  ,')70 
880.343 

75,510 
74,  168 
49,224 

I'nited  Kingdom,  direct . 

Japan . 

4.5. 4.58 
47,900 

.Australia . I . 

Kg>  pt . 

(Jermany . 

4.37, 189 

.'>88,782 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

.55,740 

32,108 

328. 814 

•■>41,. '>26 

Cuba . 

20,  320 

2.5,400 

4M.612 

M8 

15,240 

038,  -too 

470,  898 
398,  147 
.398,  184 
278.912 

91,080 

100,968 

Hawaii . 

379, «:«! 
;«ifi,73fi 
lai,  023 

other  countries  . . 

139, 105 

Total . 

13,  1-28,  285 

•22, 64.5,  145 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  nitrate  during  the  year 
1923  by  ports  of  the  producing  districts: 


Xitrate  shipments,  by  ports,  for  the  year  I9s}S 


•Antofaga.sta  Province:  Metric (luintals 

Mejillone.s _ _  4,275,768 

.4ntufaga.sta _  3,  209,  589 

Tocopilla _  2,  230,  978 

Taltal . 2,227,821 

C'aleta  Colo.sa .  1,  234,  763 


Tarapacii  Province: 

I(|ui(]iie . 

Caleta  Biiena.. 

Jiiiiin _ 

Pi.sagiia . 

Total _ 

Grand  total. 


Metric  (luintals 

6,  966,  099 
1,  299,  037 
670,  184 
530,  906 


9,  466,  226 
22,  645,  145 
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Total 


13,  178,  919 


By  Fuaxces  Took  WEixurud 
Df’ixirtmcnt  of  Puhlic  I uMruction  of  Mexico 

IX  ('()L()1{,  beauty,  variety,  and  size,  the  exhil>itions  in  the 
Mexiean  seluads  at  the  end  of  last  year  excelled  those  at  any 
|)revi(ms  time  in  Mexico’s  educational  history.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  oreat  emphasis  on  vocational  ami  industrial  train¬ 
in';,  as  shown  hy  the  increased  numher  of  classes,  schools,  technical 
eipiipment,  and  expanded  curricula'.  The  exhibitions  were  elabo¬ 
rately  platmed,  with  the  express  purpose  of  encouragin';  teachers  and 
pupils  and  (tf  arousinj;  puhlic  interest  and  enthusiasm,  dose  Vascon- 
celos.  Minister  of  Kducation,  and  other  hi*;!!  odicials  of  the  Federal 
Secretariat  of  Fducation  attended  the  inau{;uration  of  each  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  the  Ciovernment  loaned  its  famous  military  hands.  More 
than  100, ()(K)  visitors  were  attracted. 

THE  KOfU  (ilKLs’  .SC11(M)LS 

Astonishiii'tly  remarkable  were  the  exhibitions  in  the  four  girls’ 
schools  -  combined  fashion  shows,  art  exhibits,  and  industrial  dis¬ 
plays.  There  were  sh(*wrooms  of  model  gowns,  as  well  as  of  inex¬ 
pensive  dresses,  tasteful  all  of  them;  of  hats  that  would  enhance  any 
milliner^'  shop  window.  Various  collections  were  interestingly 
arranged,  consisting  of  cunningly  painted  boxes,  plates,  jiairas,  and 
pottery,  all  hearing  rich  and  multicolored  Indian  designs.  Metal 
cases  and  other  objects  were  skillfully  and  beautifully  carved.  Drugs, 
soaps,  tooth  paste  and  powder  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
commercial  products,  ('ulinary  exhibits  stressed  Mexican  and  other 
dishes,  along  with  many  useful  kitchen  devices,  suggesting  good  cheer 
and  harmony  in  future  homes. 

In  “La  ('orregidora  dc  Queretaro  School,”  the  largest  of  the  four, 
in  which  are  taught  the  greatest  numher  of  arts  and  industries,  each 
of  the  .‘10  spacious  classrooms  contained  exhibits.  Visitors  especially 
admired  the  fantastically  beautiful  mural  decorations  of  shadowy 
figures  in  gorgeously  colored  tropical  backgrounds,  done  hy  the 
pupils.  Designing  is  the  Mexican’s  forte,  and  the  silk  patch  patterns 
on  pillow  covers,  table  runners,  etc.,  were  startlingly  original  Indian 
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motifs  or  complicated  reproductions  of  paintings,  such  as  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  ‘‘  Landing  of  Cortez.’’  So  skillfully  and  faithfully 
were  figures  and  scenery  worked  out  in  color  and  form  that  they 
produced  the  effect  of  real  paintings.  There  were  large  displays  of 
pretty  parasols,  e.xcellent  work  in  jihotography,  examples  of  expert 
and  fine  bookbinding,  furniture  covered  with  pressed  paper  so  that 
it  resembled  wicker;  and  even  beautiful  furs.  The  14,o7H  objects 
exhibited  revealed  the  innate  artistic  cliaracter  of  the  Mexican  and 
showed  a  mature  individuality  of  workmanship  and  conception  which 
would  he  diflicult  to  encounter  elsewhere. 

At  the  exposition  in  Brazil,  celebrating  tlie  centenary  of  (liat 
Uepuhlic,  in  1922,  the  exhibition  of  the  “  Corregidora ’’  won  the  first 


"LA  rOKREOIDORA  DF.  QUERETARO”  SCHOOL,  MEXICO  CITY 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  girls’  sehools  for  vocational  and  industrial  training  in  the  Mexican  capital 


prize  for  all  Latin  America.  Here  in  Mexico  the  exhibition  was 
visited  by  (Hi, 949  persttns  in  10  days;  their  purchases  amounted  to 
S7,i:f7  (pesos). 

Living  models,  beautiful  Idack-eyed,  vivacittus  maidens,  displayed 
the  best  »»f  the  pretty,  low-priced  dresses  in  “La  Kscuela  de  Artes  y 
Oficios."  This  school,  established  in  1871,  one  of  the  very  few 
domestic-science  schools  during  the  Diaz  regime,  is  located  in  one 
of  the  poorest  neighborhoods.  Its  object  is  to  teach  the  girls  of  the 
locality  home-making  and  economy  in  clothes.  That  this  object  is 
succ(‘ssfully  accomplished  was  proved  by  the  numerous  showrooms 
of  dresses  and  hats  for  women  and  children,  for  sale  at  genuine  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  as  well  as  by  tlie  great  assortment  of  hand  and  machine 
embroidered  and  other  articles  designed  to  tastefully  adorn  a  home. 


ii 


i 
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In  another  poor  district  of  the  city  is  located  “  La  t^scuela  Xacional 
de  Ensenanza  Doniestica,”  aiming  to  prepare  housekeepers,  servants, 
and  teachers  of  domestic  s<-ience.  Here  a  bedroom  and  living  room 
were  the  chief  attractions.  In  these,  cheap  furniture  was  painted 
and  upholstered  with  jiretty,  inexpensive  cretonnes.  Harmonizing 
with  these  were  curtains  of  dyed  cheesecloth,  together  with  drapes 


and  i‘«>vei‘s  of  emhroidere<l  tnanta,  a  home-spun,  unbleached  cloth. 

The  pupils  had  also  made  various  boxes,  writing  sets,  pictures,  ami 
similar  novelties  for  use  and  decoration.  The  exhibit  of  the  <lomestic- 
economy  class  was  striking  -a  kitchen,  in  which  cupboards  and  tables 
were  made  of  soap  boxes,  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  modern,  low- 
priced  utensils— attractive  with  touches  of  color  on  curtains,  dust- 
cloths  and  towels,  modern  with  the  latest  devices  for  cleanliness  and  i 


SCHOOL  OK  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  WOME.N 

This  school,  PstHblishcd  in  IH7I,  h»s  hs  its  object  the  tcachinK  of  the  girls  of  tie* 
locality  home-making  an<i  economy  in  clothes 
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conviMiicnco.  Most  uni(|ucly  intcrosting  was  the  work  of  the  ser¬ 
vants’  class.  Here  the  samples  of  launderinf;,  eleaninfi  and  press- 
inj;.  and  dyein*;  would  have  delif;hted  the  most  exacting;  and  efficient 
of  housewives. 

The  ‘‘ Clahriela  Mistral,’’  named  after  the  ('hilean  poetess  and 
teacher,  is  the  newest  of  those  schools,  having;  been  estahlished  only 
two  years  ajjo.  Here  the  instruction  also  has  as  its  objective  the 
making  of  "ood  housekeepers  and  teachers,  hut  the  pupils  are  of  the 
better  classes.  This  school  is  aimin"  to  break  down  the  old  leisure- 
class  traditions  and  to  make  of  these  jjirls  not  drones,  hut  helpmates. 
The  most  alluring  of  its  exhibits  was  a  suite  of  r(»oms,  furnished 


NATIO.NAI.  SCHOOL  OF  DO.MESTIC  .SCIF.NCF.S,  MF.XICO  CITY 


A  ('iK)kinK<‘lii.s.s  in  “Li»  Ksciiplii  Nncional  <Ip  F'nsu'fliinia  Domi'st ica”  which  aims  to  preparp  housekpopors, 
.s<>rvants,  and  tpachprs  of  donipstip  s<-ipnpp 


completely  and  with  elepint  simplicity,  in  which  everything;,  even 
the  wicker  furniture,  had  been  made  by  the  pupils.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  parents  of  these  girls  would  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  have 
their  children  do  any  manual  work. 


XKJHT  CLASSES  FOR  WOHKIXU  WOMEN 


Kfpiid  in  workmanship  and  taste,  though  not  so  extensive  as  those 
<*f  the  day  schools,  were  the  exhibits  of  the  four  working  women’s 
evening  centers,  opened  since  February,  The  articles  exhibited  l| 

represented  the  work  of  alxnit  1 ,')()()  women,  of  all  ages,  from  14  on —  i 

the  favorite  pu|)il  in  one  center  being  80  yeais  old.  These  women  * 
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wi'iv  from  odicrs,  factorios,  tlio  servant  class,  and  the  home.  Inerea.sed 
knowledfie,  increased  incomes,  and  increased  pleasures  have  resulted 
from  the  instruction  and  sales. 

The  principal  of  ('enter  No.  2,  in  order  t(t  overcome  the  insuliicient 
and  very  mea};er  hudfiet  that  could  he  spared  for  this  work,  orjjan- 
ized  her  classes  in  coo|)erative  j;roups  of  10,  each  of  which  selected 
a  leader.  Funds  were  borrowed  from  tea<‘hers  or  friends  for  the 
purchas(‘  of  mat(‘rials.  Later,  from  (‘xhihition  sah‘s  and  sales  to 
friemls  and  relatives,  dehts  w<*r«*  paid  and  |)rolits  divithal.  .Servant 
fjirls,  making  up  a  fjioiip  which  had  sp«‘ciali/.(‘d  in  (•hildrcMi's  shoes, 
managed  to  clear  over  20  pes*»s  ea<‘h.  As  a  result  they  were  able  to 
afford  for  the  fii-st  time  the  lu.xurv  of  };oin<;  to  the  movies.  .Scune 


C’ourtesy  of  The  AtU^  Coll.  Meiiro  City 

CLASS  IX  IIAXmCRAFT  AT  TUK  OABRIELA  MI.STRAL  SCHOOL 

Th<'  “  Escuela  Oabricla  Mistnil,"  naniod  aflor  the  Chilean  poetess  and  teacher,  is  the  newest  of  the 
vocational  training  schools 

were  even  able  to  change  their  work  for  more  skillet]  occupations, 
such  as  bookbinding,  embroidering,  or  millinery.  And  many  a 
mother  earned  enough  from  selling  candies,  cooking  special  dishes, 
or  from  sewing  to  provide  for  her  fatherless  children. 

These  exhibits  were  particularly  gay,  with  their  hands  playing  in 
the  open  patios,  streams  of  people  eating  tnniahft,  enchiladas,  or 
dalces,  and  admiring  and  buying  the  myriati  objects  on  sale. 

‘•la  KSCIKLA  TKCMCA  DK  MAK.STROS  COXSTRl’CTORKS ” 

“  The  technical  school  for  master  builders,”  the  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  wlude  Republic,  celebrated  its  second  year  of 


.  1% 


srilOOI,  FOR  MKCIIANU’AI,  AND  KLKrTKK'AI,  KNOINKKKS 
Altrndivp  i-oursi's  in  i>nKinp<>rinK  air  otlmvl  by  this  st'hiM)! 


ri.ASS  IN  ROOKBINDINO 

In  “  l.a  ('orri'Kiilora  <1p  Qnorflaro"  an;  laiiKht  a  gn'ater  number  of  arts  ami  iniliisiries  than  in  anv  other 
school  in  Mexico  f'ity 
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existence  l)v  enterinj;  the  ranks  of  the  exhihitinj;  schools,  with  a 
highly  skilled,  technical,  and  artistic  display  in  all  branches  of 
building  and  decorating.  Most  conspicuous  and  surprising  was  the 
exhibit  of  a  perfectly  eipiipped  bathroom,  showing  modern,  sanitary 
plumbing,  (’onnected  with  it  was  an  extra-rapid  heater,  actually 
invented  in  the  plumbing  classes.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  than 
anything  on  the  market,  and  the  school  is  already  receiving  ordem. 
•Vnother  exhibit  that  attracted  unusual  notice  and  elicited  unstinted 
praise  was  a  complete  radiotelephone  apparatus,  to  he  installed  in 
the  Federal  Secretariat  (»f  Public  Kducation,  at  one-third  of  the 
market  price.  Model  bungalows,  constructed  of  compressed  parti¬ 
tion  walling,  completely  finished,  were  shown,  together  with  charts 
giving  astonishingly  low  cost  estimates.  Near  by  were  artistically 
beautiful  samples  in  sceneography,  modelling,  stucco  work,  window 
frosting  and  staining,  and  other  decorative  devices,  combining  Maya, 
Toltec,  Aztec,  colonial,  and  modern  architectural  effects. 

This  school  confines  its  work  to  the  building  tradt*s.  In  a  four- 
year  course  it  plans  to  teach,  (•specially  to  the  childivn  of  the  working 
class(‘s,  some  skilled  trade  connect(‘d  with  the  building  of  modern 
sanitary  homi's,  school  or  oHice  buildings;  tlu'se,  of  course,  to  be 
adapted  to  Mexican  climate  and  conditions.  Already  the  school  has 
earned  on  contracts  for  construction  and  the  installation  of  eh'ctrieal 
apparatus  and  plumbing,  SI, ’),()()()  (pesos),  .j  per  cent  of  which  is 
divided  betwc'en  students  and  professors.  Mc'anwhile  the  students 
are  gradually  rebuilding  their  own  school,  which  is  temporarily 
housed  in  an  old  artillery  wan'house.  To  its  director,  Ingeniero  Don 
Manuel  de  Anda,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  conception  of  converting 
a  military  barracks  into  a  constructive  and  constructing  school. 
With  the  full  support  of  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Education  and  the 
cooperation  of  faculty  and  students,  he  is  rapidly  r(*alizing  his  ideals. 

Tliere  were  many  other  similar  exhibits,  for  in  Mexico  ('ity  all 
school  children  are  now  given  an  opportunity  to  express  that  irre¬ 
pressible  artistic,  cr(*ative  instinct,  which  all  the  enslaving  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  past  four  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  crush.  Even 
the  barefoot,  half-starved  primary  school  children  are  constantly 
producing  works  of  art.  Their  colorc'd  drawings  from  Indian  motifs 
of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers  are  subtle,  rythmic,  richly  colorful; 
their  handiwork  is  ex(|uisitely  fine. 

One  of  the  outstanding  featun's  of  Senor  Vasconci'los’s  ('ducational 
policy  has  b(*{‘n  to  develop  this  side  of  the  Mexican  school  child  and 
to  revivify  Mexican  national  art;  along  with  providing  increast'd 
vocational  training.  Before  the  end  of  May  four  new  craft  schools, 
with  capacity  for  about  2(),()()()  pupils,  will  be  inaugurated. 


STANDARD  OF  VALUE 

THK  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  official  report  on 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
the  Argentine  has  been  published,  necessitates  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  economic  ideas  on  the  stamlard  of  value 
that  guided  us  in  formulating  the  index  numbers  for  Argentina 
and,  also,  an  explanation  in  some  detail  of  the  method  devised 
to  establish  those  figures. 

The  lack  of  a  fixed  standard  of  value  and  the  need  for  a  legally 
established  definition  of  value  have  up  to  the  present  affected  all 
countries  e(pially. 

This  lack  had  little  importance,  either  economic  or  juri<lic,  prior 
to  1914,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  never  abrupt  in  well-oi^anized 
countries,  so  that  changes  were  imperceptible  in  the  couise  of  any 
given  cycle  of  transactions  or  even  in  the  same  generation.  G»)ld, 
and  even  paper  money,  could  thus  he  considered  as  a  stable  standard 
of  value  in  commerce  and  legislation  to  such  an  extreme  that 
even  in  legal  measures  based  upon  “cost  plus”  no  legislator  in 
any  country  took  the  time  to  define  exactly  what  “cost  plus”  means, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  difference  in  value  was  represented  by 
the  difference  in  price  expressed  in  money. 

After  the  war,  fluctuations  in  the  purchase  power  of  money, 
gold  as  well  as  paper,  were  so  wide  and  so  abrupt  in  every  country, 
that  there  arose  the  need  of  seeking  a  means  of  measuring  these 
fluctuations  and  of  establishing  a  fixed  standard  of  value.  Almost 
all  the  great  nations  made  use  of  the  procedure  of  inde.x  numbers, 
already  in  vogue  in  some  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  the  cost  of 
living,  in  order  to  take  these  into  account  in  fixing  salaries  ecpiitably, 
in  fixing  the  minimum  basis  for  income  tax,  in  defining  the  high- 

■  El  ('onto  (If  In  I'irfo  y  rl  I'odrr  dr  ('nmpra  dr  In  Monrdn  (Rt’|>ort  No.  tt,  Sorii's  K,  No.  1).  |>ublisho<i  by  the 
tleiierol  Hureaii  of  Statistics.  Dr.  .\.  K.  Iliingc,  Director  (Icneriil,  Iliicnos  .\ircs.  Fob.  S,  I',r24. 
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est  valorization  and  for  the  better  interpretation  of  international 
exchange. 

FLl'CTrATIOXS  COMPARED 

Index  numbers  for  the  cost  of  liviii".  calculated  with  1914  as 
the  basis  for  comparison,  have  been  published  oflicially  and  unoHi- 
cially  in  the  majority  of  countries.  We  ^ive  below  a  table  based  on 
statistics  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Commerce, 
situated  at  Brussels.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  Argentina,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  the  greatest  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money 
took  place  in  1920.  The  fall  in  the  purchase  power  of  money  took 
place  in  all  countries  simultaneously;  with  a  difference  only  in  degree 
of  seriousness.  The  table  .shows  the  index  numbers  for  1920,  which 
are  the  highest,  and  those  of  1921  and  1922,  compared  with  1914. 
The  index  number  for  1923,  calculated  from  monthly  data  gathered 
b}'  the  institute,  varies  very  slightly  from  that  of  1922. 

The  1920  inde.x  number  for  the  Argentine,  ISO,  signifies  that  in  that 
year  186  Argentine,  pesos  were  needed  to  buy  the  commodities  that 
in  1914  could  be  bought  for  100  pesos.  The  cost  of  living  had  risen 
80  per  cent,  which  means  that  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  purchase  power  of  our  money  had  declined  40  per 
cent.  One  hundred  p<*sos  in  1920  were  e<juivale.nt  to  .54  in  1914. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  all  the  other  countries,  hut 
in  much  greater  degree.  It  may  he  affirmed  that  in  our  country  it 
was  no  more  than  the  consecjuence  of  our  active  commercial  and 
financial  relations  with  the.  outside  world.  The  decrease  in  the  value 
of  money  was  greater  in  the  following  countries  than  in  the  Argentine: 
Belgium,  where  the  index  number  reached  408,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cost  of  living  had  (|uadrupled;  Denmark,  where  it  reached  204;  the 
ITiited  States,  198;  France,  370;  Great  Britain,  2()9;  Italy,  .■)34 ; 
Norway,  333;  Sweden,  271 ;  and  Switzerland,  249.  In  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  depm-iation  of  money  was  greater  than  in  the  Argentine. 

Only  in  the  following  countries  was  the  depreciation  of  currency 
less  than  in  the  Argentine:  Australia,  where  in  1920  the  index  number 
reached  103  (against  180  in  the.  Argentine);  (’anada,  with  181; 
Holland  with  104;  and  New  Zealand  with  1.57. 

The  peso,  national  currency  of  the  Argentine,  is  therefore,  one  of 
the  currencies  of  the  world  that  depreciated  less  up  to  1920. 

The  national  Argentine,  peso  is,  furthermore,  one  of  the  currencies 
that  has  increased  most  in  value  since  1920,  the  inde.x  number 
decreasing  to  139  in  1922  and  130  in  1923. 

I>*t  us  look  at  the  international  table  to  which  we  have  just  referred  : 
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Index  numbers  for  the  cost  of  living 


Countries 

!  Date  of  the  base  100 

1929 

1921 

1922 

.  1914 . 

18H 

166 

139 

.  1914 . 

3  163 

i  140 

i  142 

.  .\pril.  1914 . 

468  . 

393 

384 

. ;  July,  1914 . 

181  1 

152 

.  July,  1914 . 

•  264  : 

‘  212 

*  198 

Spain:  ’ 

Madrid . 

.  1914 . 

181 

177 

.  1914 . 

174 

171 

. '  Julv,  1914 . 

163 

158 

Do* . 

. !  July,  1914 . 

198 

174 

169 

370 

297 

300 

.  July,  1914 . . 

269 

199 

178 

Italy: » 

Home . , . 

. -  Jan.  1-June  30,  1914 . 

378 

4'23 

438 

Milan . 

534 

.539 

,502 

46() 

471 

451'> 

Julv.  1914 . 

XVi 

283 

238 

157 

152 

...  .March,  1920 . 

104 

89 

82 

. July,  1914  . 

•  271 

•  216 

•  18:1 

249 

192 

0)0 

. 1  Julv,  1914 . 

>  onichil  index  number  for  IK)  eities. 

•  East  three  months. 

•  Olfieial  index  number  (simple  average)  of  59  eities  and  loealities. 

<  tXDeial  index  number  of  tiU  cities  and  localities  calculated  to  the  first  of  each  month  from  the  first  of 
January,  1921. 

*  official  index  numlH'r  of  1(X)  cities  and  localities. 

*  Beginning  with  July,  1923,  basic  nuniber-=0.10. 

’  Official  index  numl^r  calculated  midmonthly. 

*  Index  number  of  the  Xational  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

•  Official  index  number  of  32  cities. 

•“  Official  index  numln'r. 

»  Official  index  numh<‘r  of  030  cities,  calculated  to  the  first  of  the  month. 

••  Official  index  number. 

>•  Official  index  number  of  31  cities. 

Official  index  number  for  25  cities. 

“  Index  number  of  Amsterdam  (workmen's  families). 

>*  Official  index  number  of  40  cities  and  localities. 

Index  number  of  23  cities,  calculated  to  the  first  of  each  month. 


THE  AROEXTIXE  PESO 

Tlu*  Arj'entine  peso  of  paper  is  to-day,  if  not  the  most  stable 
eurreney  in  the  world,  at  least  one  of  the  most  stable,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

It  is  one  of  those  that  has  tlepreeiated  least  in  its  purehiuse  power;* 
it  is  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  greatest  gohl  reserves  in  the  world;® 
not  one  single  paper  jieso  has  been  issued  for  more  than  30  years 
for  whieh  there  was  not  a  tleposit  of  44  centavos  gold — h'gal  rate 
of  exchange;  the  new  sources  of  wealth  that  the  country  can  and 
will  exploit  are  many  and  unportant;  the  tinancial  difliculties  of 
the  nation  are  transitory  and  easily  remedied. 

The  fluctuations  in  international  exchange  do  not  correspond 
entirely  or  continuously  t4)  these  facts  because  of  the  importance  of 

•  Only  the  money  of  ilolUind  iiml  .Viiiitritliii  lire  su|H‘rior  to  it  in  this  resfieet. 

•  The  gold  reserve  liehind  the  .\rgentine  |N-soisSU.lK  (ter  cent,  while  in  the  I'nited  States  it  is  only  slightly 
more  than  31  |kt  cent,  in  Kngiand  24  |H‘r  wnt.  in  Sjxiin  37  [ler  eent,  etc. 
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the  factor  of  international  halanee  (tf  payments,  very  unfavorable 
to  Arfientina  since  1020,  due  primarily  to  the  exet‘ss  of  importations.^ 

Frecpiently  it  is  found  necessary  to  measure  (luetuations  in  the 
value  of  our  money  in  terjjis  of  its  exchange  value  with  foreign 
moneys,  even  in  eases  where  it  would  he  more  fitting  to  measure 
these  lluetuations  in  terms  of  its  value  as  shown  by  the  commodities 
that  can  he  houffht  with  this  money  within  our  own  country.  The 
v(tlume  of  domestic  payments  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  foreign 
payments  that  the  purchase  power  of  Argentine  money  ought  not 
to  he  measured  by  the  (piantity  of  dollars  or  of  pounds  that  can 
he  bought  with  it  except  when  it  is  a  (piestion  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  respective  lluetuations  in  the  purchase  power  inside  the  country 
are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  lluetuations  in  foreign  exchange,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of  economic 
fa»dors  among  which  the  rise  or  fall  of  j)rices  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  exj)ress(‘d  in  the  money  of  each  one,  represents  one  of  the 
principal  factcu’s,  hut  not  the  only  one. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  watched  the  Argentine  peso  depreciate 
in  192;i  in  comparison  with  the  dollar  at  the  same  time  that  it  (the 
Argentine  peso)  has  a])j)reciated  in  the  Argentine  and  the  dollar 
has  depreciated  in  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
in  a  short  time  the  rate  of  exchange  with  the  United  States  will 
become  more  favorable  to  the  Argentine  without  a  htwering  of  prices 
in  Argentine  pesos,  or,  in  other  words,  without  an  increase  in  the 
purchase  power  or  value  of  our  money  in  our  own  c»»untry. 

Measuring  the  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  by  what  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  it,  we  see  that  since  1920  it  has  increased  in  value  con¬ 
siderably.  The  index  numher  of  1920  for  the  cost  of  living  was  180, 
the  base  <»f  100  being  tin*  cost  in  1011.  P'rom  1021  to  1028  all  prices 
dropp(‘d  so  that  th<‘  ind(‘X  number  dropp<‘d  to  18ti.  This  drop  of  the 
i!id(‘X  numher  of  oO  petints  indicates  that  c«uupar(‘d  to  1020  the  cost 
*»f  living  had  d(“creased  27  per  cent.  Since  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
rent,  which  go  t(»  make  u[)  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living,  are,  taken 
together,  directly  <tr  indirectly,  almost  a  com|)lete  ex|)ression  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  terms  of  nntney,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  such 

*  WiK'ti  mir  ini|Hirlati<iiis  have  ihaTeaseiUwliieh  will  prolmhly  take  (ilair  in  IM24)  and  the  life  aii<l  ilevelu|>- 
liient  Ilf  the  natinnal  iinhistries  have  U-eii  iLsMireil,  ami  when  the  iirilinary  Jilay  of  international  credit 
lialances  and  the  niovenient  of  |iaynienls  and  drafts  reach  the  |Hiint  where  the  Imlanis'  of  imyinents  is  in 
eipiililirinni,  or  favoralile  to  us  (which  may  iMs-iir  in  a  brief  time),  at  that  time,  in  our  opinion,  no  money 
will  have  any  lonsiderahk'  premium  over  the  Aritentine  |m-so,  uidess  the  public  debt  is  increasi'd  or  enor¬ 
mous  (layments  are  ma<le.  Another  influenis-  in  the  same  direction  wiaild  la-  the  isintinued  rise  of  (irices 
and  salaries,  the  shorteiiinK  of  IIh-  workinit  day,  or  etis-ssive  and  Keiieralir.ed  isintrihutions  which,  oriK>* 
natiiiK  under  the  plea  of  a  sane  siK'ial  measure,  slaiuld  lend  to  Is-  transformed  into  Is-neflts  and  excuses  for 
laxity  which  the  iiriMiuctive  capai-ily  of  tla-  isipulation  isiiild  mil  atford. 

If,  in  the  play  of  lla-se  faclors,  favorable  and  iinfavondile,  the  weiKhI  of  the  former  should  not  |iredomi- 
liate,  a  iteneral  rise  in  priis's,  a  ismsiderahle  i|e|ireciat ion  in  tlw  |iurcluise  |siwer  of  moiH-y  within  the  (Xiiin- 
Iry,  and  its  depiecial ion  in  international  exchaiiKe,  would  result.  Sinix-  we  have,  then,  one  of  the  most 
stable  ciirreiicM-s  in  the  world,  in  order  to  ixiiiserve  it,  a  determined  inlernaliunal  eisiiiumic  |Milicy,  not 
yet  ill  forix-  to  it.s  full  extent,  is  nix-ded,  and  it  is  also  laxx-ssary  tiuit  the  actual  financial  isilicy  of  the  national 
executive  (siwer  should  tie  extended  to  the  I'lovunx-s  and  lomiliunes 
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indices  indicate  the  lluct nations  in  the  purchase  power  of  inonev. 
Thus  it  may  he  said  with  propriety  tliat  tlie  peso,  the  national  coin 
of  the  Argentine,  lias  increased  in  value  27  per  cent  from  1920  to 
1923,  so  that  to-day  73  pesos  suffice  to  pay  for  the  aggregate  of 
(‘ommodities  which  cost  100  pesos  in  1920. 

WACES  ANT)  THE  COST  OF  LIVIXO 

Wages  have  increased  considerably  in  the  whole  country  from  1914 
to  1923.  During  the  years  1915  to  1920  wages  increased  less  than  the 
cost  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  the  real  income  not  only  was  not  eijual 
to  that  of  1914  hut  remained  very  much  lower.  In  1920  wages  con¬ 
tinued  rising  at  the  same  time  that  the  readjustment  of  international 
prices  for  raw  materials  began.  The  cost  of  living  continued  to  fall 
so  that  in  1922  there  was  a  nominal  rise  in  wages  over  that  which 
corresponded  t»)  the  cost  of  living,  which  meant  a  considerable 
increase  in  real  income. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  the  Federal  capital,  gathered  by  the  national 
department  of  labor,  show  the  following  increases  in  the  general 
average  of  wages  of  male  workmen  over  Ki  years  of  age  in  all  trades: 


Years 

Daily 
wage  *  , 

Index 

number 

Pew 

3.  81  1 

100 

4.02  ' 

lOo 

1»1» 

5.06 

130 

lyjo 

0.  19 

102 

ly.'i 

6.  75 

177 

1922 

6.  50 

171 

1 

>  The  .salaries  of  overseers  are  iiielutled  in  the  K^’tieral  average. 


The  inde.x  numbers  of  the  cost  of  living,  as  will  be  seen  later,  were 
as  follows: 


Indi-x 

iiiuiilH'r 


liulfx 

iiumtH-r 


lU)  .  IfltI 

107  loai  iiw 

ll.l  I  ly.M . llirt 

Ki.'i  !  lyj-j  . rw 

itio  I  ira  i:«5 


.\s  the  respective  lluctuations  are  almost  identical  throughout  the 
country,  these  inde.x  numbei’s  for  the  capital  may  he  considered  as 
general  imlices  of  the  lluctuations  in  wages  of  male  workmen  t»ver 
It)  years  of  age  throughout  the  whole  <‘ountry  considered  together. 

What  we  have  been  calling  “real  income’’  in  considering  the 
wages  of  a  given  date  is  the  income  taken  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living  at  that  <late.  'Faking  the  year  1914  as  a  basis,  we  see  that  the 
real  income  in  the  veal’s  191S-lt)22  was: 


I.  .\.  nominal  wage 
I.  N.  cost  of  living 


X  lt)t)  =  I.  N.  of  real  income. 
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1  nde\ 

In<lex 
numla'r 
of  cost  of 
liviiiR 

Index 

Years 

niimlH'r 
of  nonii- 

Helation  i 

1 

numla'r 
of  real 

wiiKC 

(X  100) 

I9M . 

.  m 

101) 

lU) 

»100 

1(N) 

19IS . 

.  lUs 

lt>9 

itt'i  ! 

-<;2 

U>9 

1919 

.  m 

'  IfiO 

i.t:< 

KiO  1 

I9JB  . 

III'.* 

iia 

-^h7 

1  iKIi 

Ittii 

1921 

.  177 

1  HWi 

117 

-100 

HiO 

1922 

.  I7I 

'  i:i9 

171 

i:w 

192:1 

i|7l 

!  i:«i 

171 

-12fi 

i:«> 


1  Provisional  fiRure. 

By  reason  of  the  fjreat  rise  in  the  value  of  money  whieli  took 
place  between  1920  and  1923,  the.  purchase  power  of  wages  in  1922 
and  1923  was  much  greater  than  in  1914.  To-day  79  wage  units 
suffice  to  buy  the  aggiegate  of  commodities  that  in  1914  was  worth 
100  wag<“  units.  The  purchase  power  <tf  wages  to-day  is  20  per  cent 
more  than  in  1914. 

In  1923  an  ap|)r(*cial)h‘  diffenuicj*  in  wages  in  comparison  with 
1922  is  iKit  ap|)arent,  so  that,  if  wages  do  not  fall  and  if  the  concur¬ 
rent  factors  which  determine  the  purchase  |)ower  of  money  do  not 
chang(^,  the  purchasi*  pow(*r  may  he  expected  to  decrease  in  1924  in 
the  degn*(^  that  prices  of  commodities  are  related  to  wages  unless 
the  factor  of  greater  efiiciency  intervenes,  permitting  production 
at  smaller  cost  with  e<iual  wagers.  It  is  probable  that  this  factor 
alrc'atly  has  begun  to  ofierate  and  it  will  c.ontinue  if  reductions  in 
the  daily  wag<*.  do  not  occur  or  other  factois  of  a  retrogressive  nature 
with  respect  to  capacity  for  individual  and  collective  |)roduction. 

An  increase  in  t<a4mical  efiiciency  an«l  an  accelerated  progress  in 
national  industries  will  bring  about  a  decr<*ase,  in  th(‘  c.»>st  <*f  produc- 
ti<»n  and  <-ons(*(|uently  the  cost  of  (‘oinmoditu's  and  in  the  cost  of 
living  without  a  lowering  of  wagi's.  Tlx^se  conditions  will  mean  a 
n(!W  increase  it)  n*al  income,  and  in  the  <*nd  a  higher  standard  of 
living.^ 

>  'I'd  iittuiii  such  it  result  rctjitircs,  in  niy  ii|iiiiioii,  uii  ciHTRctic  ilcvckiiiniciit  of  it  RciMTitl  iKtlicy  throuKhiiiit 
the  ctiiititry,  |iriu-ticc<l  hy  every  (itH-  privately  and  iifliciitlly,  which  shuilhl  listd  to  the  fiillow'itiK: 

PriiRressive  develiipnient  of  tia-  technical  efliciency  ami  llw  ilaily  iiroducliveiH-ss  of  every  W'orkniiin. 

KncoiiraKenient  an<l  protection  of  national  indiLstries. 

.'atlid  and  |a-rinanent  Riiar'.inlees  and  iLssuranca‘s  for  natiotial  ami  foreiRti  capital  investeil  in  industry. 

Poimliir  part ici|Hit ion  (hy  means  of  stta-k  ownership  and  other  forms  of  (Sillective  vlTort)  >n  natiotial 
industries  as  a  stimulus  to  and  (a'actical  use  for  saviiiKs,  serviiiK  tIa'  isimtiion  interest. 

I  am  of  tile  opinion  tiuit  utla-rwise  tta-  actual  Ruotl  attained  in  the  real  rise  in  wiiRes  would  stam  la* 
destroyed. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FROM  1914  TO  1923 


The  following  table,  which  is  repeated  here  for  greater  clarity, 
shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living  during  this  period: 


Years 

'1 

Index  ! 
'  nuint>er 

Years 

Index 

nunilK'r 

KM) 

107 

1919 . . 

K50 

iyi«  .. 

115 

1921 . 

1917.... 
1919.  .. 

135  : 

...i  109 

1922 . 

192:1 . 

. ;  139 

_  i;ifi 

This  indicates  that  at  present  13()  pesos  are  needed  to  cover 
expenditures  which,  in  1914,  100  pesos  would  have  covered. 

Conseijuently,  expressing  this  in  general  terms,  those  commodities 
the  price  of  which  has  increased  more  than  30  per  cent  over  prices  in 
1914  have  increased  in  value,  and  those  commodities  the  price  of  which 
has  not  increased  30  per  cent  have  decreased  in  value. 

It  must  he  noticed  that  the  prices  that  have  been  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  these  index  numbers,  given  in  detail  below,  are  those  current  in 
the  F'ederal  capital.  The  average  of  the  prices  recorded  during  any 
year  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  that  year.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
average  prices  throughout  the  country  have  been  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  those  in  the  capital  in  spite  of  some  indivi»lual  ilifl'erences. 
Therefore,  even  when  absolute  prices  refer  only  to  those  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  index  number  given  may  refer  to  the  whole  country  by 
virtue  of  the  correlation  observed  in  our  investigations,  although  these 
are  not  yet  comj)lete. 

DLSTRIUUTIOX  OF  EXPENDITURES 

In  the  oflicial  investigatitms  made  in  1913  and  1914  in  the  Federal 
capital  it  was  found  that  the  average  income  of  a  workman’s  family 
was  1,814. .")4  pesos,  national  money.  Of  this  sum  42  per  cent  was 
spent  on  food,  1!)  per  cent  on  rent,  31  per  cent  on  t)ther  expenditures, 
and  8  per  cent  saved." 

Omitting  savings  (almost  impossible  of  realization  from  1910  to 
1929  because  the  rise  in  prices  was  so  much  greater  than  the  rise  in 
wages),  the  appn)ximate  distribution  in  these  years  was  as  follows: 
50  per  cent  on  food,  2t)  per  cent  on  rent,  and  30  per  cent  (*n  clothing, 
light,  etc. 


*377  (iiiiiilii'S  wi'ro  ini'liitloil  in  Ihi-  invi-stiiciilion,  «lislril>iil»'<l  in  ililTorcnt  tiunrlers.  Kftadiflica  dri 
Trahajo  (r«‘|>ort),  pp.  I3H  l)is  iiiul  'J(H  hi.*.  Niilioniil  licpsirt inont  i>f  iitlMir,  ituiniiis  Ain's,  IP13  iiiul  IUI4. 
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This  distribution  is  similar  to  that  «>hserve<l  in  hiulgots  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  countries.’ 

The  information  gathered  in  the  investigations  made  in  Buenos 
Aires  can  therefore  he  utilized  not  onl^-  for  the  capital  hut  also  for 
almost  the  whole  country.  Where  the  workman  receives  his  wages 
in  kind,  it  represents  a  sum  that  corresponds  to  that  which  the  work¬ 
man  receives  in  money  ami  spends  on  clothing  and  other  expenditures. 

There  are  generally  important  dilferences  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
different  regions  of  the  Kepuhlic.  Therefore,  we  do  not  apply  the 
absolute  figures  for  the  capital  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  almost  uniform  correlation  of  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Republic  is  observed  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  products  of  little  importance  in  the  whole  scheme.  When  prices 
rise  or  fall  in  the  capital,  generally  they  also  rise  or  fall  and  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  rest  of  the  ct)untry.  When  we  observe, 
therefore,  “proportional  fluctuations”  in  the  capital,  these  are  al.so 
valid  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

’  In  thr  I'nited  Stairs  cost  of  liviiiK  ami  retail  |>rires  ii(  fixKl  (IMh  annual  re|M>rt  of  the  Cointnissioner 
uf  I.abor,  Washington,  IU14)  was,  lH‘(ore  the  war,  as  follows: 


Costs 


Expenditures 

1 

1 

(dollars) 

Numt>er 

Foo<l.  Kent, 

Heat, 

Liisht,  (Mothlng, 

Other, 

Total. 

families 

per  wnl  |«er  lent 

|)er  lent 

4>er  lent  [er  tent 

|>er  lent 

|>er  tent 

la^  than  'i(Kl 

32 

.50. 85  Ift.  03 

6.00 

1. 27  8. 68 

15.58 

100.00 

'AMI  to  30U 

115 

47.  33  IH.  02 

6.00 

1.13  8.60 

18.77 

100.00 

3U0to40U.. 

.545 

4H.U0  18.69 

5.97 

1. 14  10. 02 

16  00 

100.00 

(iU  to  5UU 

1.676 

40.  88  18.  57 

5.  .54 

I.  12  11.30 

16  50 

100.00 

."iOO  to  fiUI 

2,'2»>4 

40.  10  18.  43 

5.00 

1.12  11.08 

17.-22 

100.00 

«iU>  to  7(IU 

2,:o« 

43.  48  18.  48 

4.65 

1.  12  1-2.  88 

10.30 

100.00 

7U0  to  WJU  ... 

2.  (KM 

41.44  18.17 

4.  14 

1.12  13.  .50 

21.03 

100.00 

MJOtoVMO 

41.37  17.07 

3.87 

1.  10  13.  57 

-23.02 

100.00 

9U0tol,U(N). 

664 

30.00  17.  .58 

3.85 

1.11  14.35 

23.21 

100.00 

1,UU(I  to  I,1UU 

340 

38.  70  17.  .5;t 

3.77 

1.16  15.00 

-23.00 

100.00 

1,I(IU  to  I,20U 

37.68  16.59 

3.63 

1.08  14.80 

-20.  13 

lou.  on 

Mor<^  thitn  1,2INJ 

166 

:t0.  45  17.  40 

3.85 

1.18  1.5  72 

25.40 

100.  U) 

A  verages 

II,  l.5ft 

43.  13  1  18.  12 

4.  .57 

1.  12  1  12.05 

-20.  11 

too.  00 

In  (iernmny,  ErhthtiHg  den  Kain.  Stat.  Amtfx,  the  distrilnilion  uf  e\|)emlilures  was.  tiefore  the  war,  as  1 

oliows: 

Costs 

Expenditures  (marks) 

Heat  1 

KihkI, 

Kent. 

and  Clothing, 

Other, 

Total, 

per  lent 

|)er  tent 

light.  la-r  tent 

per  tent 

per  eeni 

! 

|8‘r  lent 

Ia:ss  than  1,2(10  ... 

.54.2 

-20.0 

i 

6.2  9.2 

10.4 

100. 00 

1,200  to  1,000 

_  '  ,54. 0 

17.2 

4.8  0.5 

13.0 

100.00 

1,000  to  2,000 

_  ,51.0 

1K.0 

4.  5  '  1 1.  5 

15  0 

100. 00 

2,000  to  2,.'i00 . 

48.  1 

17.0 

4. 0  1-2.  0 

17.7 

100.00 

2,.'i00  to  3,000.. 

.  .  42.7 

18.0 

3. 0  14. 3 

21.2 

100.00 

3,000  to  4,000... 

.  i  38.  1 

18.5 

3.6  14.0 

2.5.8 

100.00 

4,000  to.S,000. 

. 1  32.  8 

10.3 

3.  1  14. 7 

30.  1 

100.00 

More  than  5,000 

30.  3 

14.0 

3.  1  14.0 

368 

100.00 

.\  verages 

4.5.  5 

18.0 

1  4.  1  1  12. 6 

10.8 

100.00 

i 
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Nevertheless,  this  should  not  lead  to  the  omission  of  more  general 
investigations.  For  various  rea.sons,  too  long  to  explain,  we  should 
make  it  our  aim  to  have  index  numbers  that  apply  to  the  whole 
eountry  and  to  separate  zones. 

FOOD 

The  two  artieles  of  greatest  eonsumption  in  Argentina  are  meat 
and  bread;  on  eaeh  of  them  is  spent  HO  per  eent  of  the  total  sum 
spent  on  food,  and  the  percentage  is  greater  in  the  eountry  than  in 
the  cities,  except  in  the  pt)orest  regions  of  the  north  where  other 
inferior  articles  are  generally  substituted  for  these  two  important 
ones. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  fluctuatitms  in  the  cost  of  food  it  is  best 
to  study  separately  meat,  bread,  and  other  food  products,  calculating 
three  series  of  index  numbers  which  will  then  permit  us  to  calculate 
numbers  for  food  in  general  without  preventing  us  from  examining 
in  detail  the  fluctuations  of  each  group. 


.MEAT 

Of  meat  consumed  in  Argentina  the  greatest  amount  is  beef  (80 
per  cent),  some  mutton  (lo  per  cent),  and  very  little  pork  (5  per  cent), 
the  latter  now  tending  to  increase.  The  corresponding  prices  and 
the  indices  showing  their  lluctuations  compared  to  prices  in  1914  are 
as  follows:* 

Method: 

f*  being  the  price  for  the  year  used  as  basis  and  P'  that  of  the  year 
which  is  being  compared,  we  have: 

P' 

1  =  100^, 

Index  numbers  for  three  kinds  of  meat: 


Heel 

Mutton 

Pork 

Price 

Prii-e  1 

Price 

Years 

Index 

|)esos 

Index 

pesos 

Index 

(pa|>er) 

numlM'r 

(paper) 

numlier 

(paiier) 

number 

IM-r  kilo 

(n't  kilo 

(ler  kilo 

1*. 

1 

II 

Pr  1 

l> 

Pi 

II 

1V14 

.  0.  :«M 

HI) 

0.230 

lUU 

O..S77  1 

100 

lOl.'i 

103 

.200 

12S 

;  .40S  ' 

Ml 

l»lt> 

.42« 

m 

.321 

133 

1  . 522 

01 

I»I7 

.4(a 

IU3 

.320 

13S 

1  .M02 

140 

HUM 

.43 

!()» 

bV) 

.899 

I.V) 

lUIU 

.  .M7 

140 

.4S 

188 

.M30 

145 

l»20 

..■il 

130 

.4S 

188 

.  87 

151 

l»2l 

.44 

112 

.37 

l.Vi 

.083 

IIM 

iy2-j 

S3 

.31 

130 

.t>4 

111 

lt(23 

.  172 

44 

.  277 

im 

.764 

132 

1 

•  Thr  priceii  of  meat  are  for  ilressted  meat  at  the  stoekyard  (rr»  putsla  tn  nancho).  \l  retail  the  price? 
ate  almost  doiihle.  The  relation  between  wholesale  iwices  (in  butcher  shops)  and  retail  is  almost 
constant. 
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FLUCTUATIOXS  IX  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT  FROM  191(»  TO  1918 
(Index  numbers') 


Proportion:  Percent 

Cl  (beef) _ 80 

Cj  (mutton) . .  15 

C3  (iKjrk) . 5 


Method: 


Index  nund)er. 


KM) 


This  shows,  then,  that  the  cost  of  meat,  using  1914  as  the  basis 
for  comparison,  and  taking  into  account  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  tiie  three  principal  kinds  consumed,  as  well  as  the  (piantity 
of  each  one  t)f  them,  varied  as  follows: 


Fluctuationn  in  the  price  of  meat  from  1914  1918 


Years 

Index 

number 

1914 . 

lai 

1915. . 

las 

1916. . 

'  112 

1917 . 

106 

1918 . 

1  115 

Years 

Index 

number 

1919 . 

145 

1920  . 

129 

1921 . 

117 

1922 . 

63 

1923 . 

55 

BREAD 

Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread  are  generally  correlative  in  the 
different  grades.  The  grade  classifietl  uniformly  as  ‘‘second” 
n*presents  almost  the  entire  consumption  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  general  consumption.  The  prices  were 
as  follows: 

P' 

1=  100  I, 


Fluctudlions  in  the  price  of  bread  from  1914  to  1918 


Years 

Pesos 
(paper) 
per  kilo 

1 

Index  i 
numlrer 

Years  j 

Pesos 
(paper) 
|ier  kilo 

Index 

number 

V 

0.  ‘20 

1  ' 
100 

1919 . 

P 

0.274 

I 

137 

1915 

. .  .24 

1*20 

1920 . 

.411 

205 

1916 

.  .22 

no 

1921 . 

.34 

170 

1917. 

. 29 

145 

1922 . 

.26 

140 

lUIK 

.264 

132 

I92:i . 

.28 

140 

. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 


The  other  important  articles  of  food  that  should  he  included  in 
this  group  are  oil,  rice,  sugar,  charcoal,  wood,  coffee,  tea,  herbs. 
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flour,  suet,  potatoes,  wine,  milk,  butter,  tobacco,  cheese,  e^gs,  anti 
fish,  the  prices  of  which  were  as  follows;* 

FhiclualionH  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  prime  necessity  from 
1914  to  19iS,  not  including  bread  and  meat 


Years 

Oil 

Pesos  ! 

diaper)  Index 

per  number 

kilo 

Rice 

Sugar 

Pesos 

(pa|H‘r)  Index 

per  number 

kilo 

Pesos 

(paia-r) 

la-r 

kilo 

Index 

number 

Pi 

Ii 

Pt 

h 

Pi 

I> 

1914  . 

i.;ifl 

100 

0.31 

too 

0.39 

lOU 

191.') . 

1.3.S 

99 

.36 

122 

.40 

102 

1916 . 

1.36 

KM) 

.38 

122 

.49 

124 

1917  . 

1.63 

120 

.49 

1.57 

.67 

171 

191S  . 

•2.39.5 

176 

..567 

162 

.69:i 

176 

1919  . 

1.53 

.(m 

212 

.724 

IM 

1920  . 

•^.^5 

lh7 

•"2  , 

232 

.66 

169 

1921  . 

Z  15 

1.56 

.43 

139 

.72 

165 

1922 . 

1.S9 

139 

.38 

116 

.515 

1.32 

lo-^i . 

1.75 

126 

.33 

106 

.57 

146 

Coal  ! 

Coffee 

Firewooil 

Years 

Pesos  I 
(paper)  1 
I)er  ton 

Index 
number  | 

Pesos 
(paper) 
per  kilo 

Index 

number 

Pesos 
(paper)  ! 
tier  ton 

Index 

number 

1  P. 

I. 

Pi 

Ii 

P» 

!• 

1914  . 

.  6a  "ft 

ino  1 

'  1. 15 

100 

25.00 

100 

1915 . 

. :  6.5.  45 

98 

1.03 

90 

23.  .50 

93 

1916 . 

.  67. 79 

102 

.96 

63 

27.00 

108 

1917 . 

.  7a  25 

106 

.99 

H6 

31.25 

125 

191H . 

.  106. 00 

1.59 

.  1.02 

!  89 

42.47 

169 

1919 . 

.  8tt  47 

I‘20 

1.59 

{  138 

40  37 

161 

1920 . 

.  64. 76 

127 

'  1.8.5 

161 

48.33 

1921  . 

.  44. 66 

67 

1.36 

1  118 

40  90 

ltd 

19-22 . 

.  27. 20 

41 

.  1.37 

!  119 

34.64 

138 

1921 . 

.  32. 71 

49 

1  1.42 

1 

1 

38.00 

1.52 

*  In  stiiilyiiiK  the  flurtiiations  in  the  general  cost  of  fotal  it  is  sulheient  to  know  the  lluetuations  in  the 
wholt-sale  prices  of  bread,  meat,  ami  these  artieles,  Iteoms*'  of  the  correlation  which  exists  between  these 
fluctuations  when  the  comparison  of  prices  is  made  over  a  yearly  iterimi,  and  the  fluctuations  in  retail 
priix^  and  pri<x>s  which  "the  workman  |>ays."  Hut  to  study  the  niust's  of  the  present  high  prices  of  fo<xl 
in  our  country,  as  we  pro|)ose  to  do,  and  the  fluctuations  during  monthly  )ieriods,it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  into  (xinsideration  for  the  pur|)ose  of  comparison  not  only  the  prices  at  which  the  prmluct  is  sold,  but 
also  Ihrw  different  priws  of  sale,  as  we  mentiomKi  in  an  official  reixrrt  for  1HI3.  (Ani/ario  f»tadi»tiro  del 
trabajo,  Ruenos  .\ires,  1914,  p.  22.')):  “Three  prices  have  been  recorded  for  each  month— the  price  charged 
by  the  prmliKx-r,  the  retail  price,  and  the  price  |)aid  by  the  workman. 

“This  classification  is  nei-essary  because  of  the  differences  which  are  nottxl  in  each  case.  The  prices 
chargeil  hy  the  producers  an<l  wholesale  dealers  are  relatively  uniform,  and  taken  as  indices  of  fluctuations 
in  the  cost  of  living  msiy  lea<l  us  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Some  consumers  enjoy  these  prices  and  they 
are  the  largest  <x)nsunters.  Current  retail  pritx^s  are  the  pri«'s  |)aid  hy  that  social  category  that  by  its 
administration  anil  its  resourix's  can  buy  in  large  i|uantities,  i-an'fully  weighed  and  mea.sured,  as.  for 
instanix',  when  they  buy  kcrosime  by  the  case  or  hy  the  can.  coal  in  tons,  sugar  by  barrels  or  arrobas,  etc. 

"Some  workmen  have  ideas  about  donu>stic  economy  that  enable  them  to  systematize  and  watch  their 
purchases  and  examine  jirices,  hut  the  majority  are  not  able  to  do  this.  We  have  therefore  a  third  form 
of  buying  in  which  coal  is  not  laaight  hy  sacks,  hut  by  kilos,  and  many  articles  by  fractions  of  a  kilo  or 
simply  by  monetary  units— 10  or  20  cents  ‘worth  of’  herbs,  sugar,  meat,  etc. 

"  Each  one  of  these  three  forms  of  lairchase  gives  rise  to  a  different  price.  The  poorer  the  buyer  the  more 
be  iiays  for  the  articles  he  txjnsumes." 
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Fliicfualiouf!  in  the  pricen  of  gome  of  the  principal  articleg  of  prime  necegsitij  from 
tan  to  1923,  not  inclnding  bread  and  meat — Continued 


To:> 

Tobatx-o  1 

Yerba  mal(( 

I’t>sos  1 
(paiier)  | 
l>er  kilo  ; 

Index  i 
nninher  ! 

i 

Pr'sos 
(pa|ier) 
Iter  kilo 

Intlex 

number 

Pe.sos 
(paper) 
|ter  kiln 

Index 

number 

1’: 

1:  ! 

P. 

It 

Pit 

I« 

S.  CM 

100  1 

0.96 

100 

0.04 

100 

3.  II 

103 

.96 

99 

.04 

100 

1  3.  19 

10.5 

.99 

103 

.02 

97 

’  »  W 

1.54 

.97 

101 

.61 

95 

5.  19 

171 

1..50 

1.50 

.088 

107 

4.38  , 

144 

1.21 

120 

.790 

124 

4.  52 

149 

1.  144 

119 

.95 

148 

4.4fi 

147 

1.09.5 

114 

1.00 

156 

1  4.8.5  ; 

160 

.887 

92 

1.00 

1,50 

.5.  ,50  ' 

181 

.887 

92  1 

1.00 

1.50 

Potatoes 

Wine  j 

[  .''Uet 

Pesos 

1  (palter) 

1  per  kilo 

Index 

number 

Pesos 
(paper) 
Iter  liter 

Index 

number 

Pesos 
(paper) 
per  kilo 

Index 

number 

Pm 

Im 

Pti 

III 

Pit 

lit 

a  II 

100 

0.26 

100 

0.  .69 

100 

.  1.5 

1.30 

.Z’t 

96 

..66 

95 

.07 

64 

.27 

103 

..69 

100 

.  Ifi 

14.5 

.31 

119 

.83 

140 

.  17 

1.5.5 

.32 

122 

.87 

147 

.0»7 

H6 

.408 

1.57 

,  1.024 

173 

.099 

90 

.,v» 

211 

.92 

1.50 

'  .  137 

124 

..348 

134 

.686 

no 

..1  .124 

112 

.337 

'  130 

..69 

100 

.101 

j  92 

'  .3.'>3 

1  136 

1 

.00 

i 

102 

InHov  IllMpt  IndPX 

»  nuXr  »  — 


Cheesr 

i 

Index 

umber 

EkBS 

Fish 

1 

Pesos  1 

‘‘’“VrP  n 

|ter  kiln 

Pesos 

(palter) 

Iter 

doren 

Index 

number 

Pesos 
(paper) 
per  kilo 

1 

Index 

number 

Pi. 

ll« 

Pi: 

1 17 

Pis 

111 

0.89 

100 

0.81 

100 

0.  243 

100 

.8,6 

9.6 

.8:1 

102 

.240 

lOI 

.82 

92 

.82 

lOI 

1  .4:).5 

179 

1.  II 

125  1 

.96 

118 

.396 

163 

1.01 

113  ' 

.82 

101 

.514 

211 

1.  10 

124 

.90 

III 

.  45 

185 

1.20 

irt  ' 

i.m 

12:) 

.:)7.5 

1.54 

.w 

III 

1.01 

124 

.  .67.6 

2:)0 

.79 

89 

.88 

109 

.  475 

195 

86 

.92 

113 

.  ;)7.5 

1 

1  1.54 
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From  the  preceding  statistics  of  prices,  we  have  the  value  for  each 
year,  b\-  the  following  procedure: 

I,  +  Ij+  I3  + - - +  Iis 

'I'he  indices  so  formed  are: 


Years 


Index 

number 


Years 


Index 

number 


I»I4 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 
191H. 


1(10 

102 

105 

127 

144 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


142 

157 

140 

121 

1-20 


COST  OF  FOOD 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  calculated  the  indices  for  the  three  large 
groups  of  food  products-  meat,  bread,  and  other  articles — which,  for 
greater  clarity,  we  shall  place  in  one  table,  as  follows: 


Years 

Meat 

Breail 

Oilier 

foods 

Years 

Meat 

Bread 

Other 

foods 

1^14 

I  1 

10() 

1  2 

HV) 

ll 

100 

1919 

Ii 

145 

Ii 

137 

I> 

142 

lOA 

120 

102 

iirjo 

129 

K57 

1U16 

112 

110 

105 

1921 . 

117 

170 

140 

1917 

lOK 

145 

127 

1922  . 

fa 

140 

121 

191S 

115 

132 

144 

I92:j _ 

55 

140 

120 

With  these  figures  we  can  proceed  to  formulate  the  indices  of  the 
cost  of  food. 

Proportion: 

Per  ifnt 


Cl  (meat) _ _ 30 

Cj  (bread) _ 30 

Cj  (other  foods) _ 40 


100 

Method: 

^  ^  ^  Index  number. 

Food 


Years  j 

Index 
number  1 

Years 

Index 

number 

1914 . 

100 

1919 . 1 

141 

1915  ... 

lOK 

1920 . 1 

163 

1916 . 

108 

1921 . 1 

142 

1917 . 

127 

1922  . : . 

109 

1918 . 

132 

1923 . 

106 

KKNT.S 


Kents,  as  was  shown  in  the  investigations  of  the  national  depart¬ 
ment  of  labor,  fell  in  1915  and  lOlti,  A  reaction  began  at  the  end  of 
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1917,  which  became  very  pronounced  in  191<S.  In  1920  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  to  a  level  which  is  still  heinj;  maintained."’ 


^'(•ars 

ln<l<‘\ 

niimlH-r 

Years 

Index 

number 

1914 

....  im 

1919 . 

.  ll.S 

1915  .  . 

_  9:1 

1929  .... 

.  150 

1916 

.  K7 

1921  . 

.  149 

1917 

.  H9 

1922 

191N 

.  116 

192:1 

.  149 

CLOTHINC,  EIC.IIT,  AND  OTHER  EXPENDITURES 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  articles  made  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
other  textiles  (excluding  silk),  tools,  implements,  kerosene,  and  other 
comimalities,  included  in  this  category  are  determined  hy  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  the  imported  articles  which,  beside  constituting 
a  large  part  of  the  total  consumption,  give  rise  to  correlative  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  internal  market.  The  fluctuations  in  these  prices  have 
been  calculated  laboriously  for  the  period  1910  to  1923  and  are  as 
follows: 


^'ears 

Index 

niimlM'r 

Years 

Index 

number 

1914 

Itm  1919 

iStl 

1915. . 

114  I92II 

279 

1916  . 

M.a  1921 

•m 

1917.  .  . 

I7K  \\m  .. 

19:1 

191K  . 

2IW  192:t 

imi 

CO.ST  OF  LIVINi; 

The  index  mimhei’s  for  the  three  categories  which  make  up  the 
budget  of  expenses  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  following,  here  grouped 
in  one  table  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  comprehension  of  the 
calculation  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  cost  of  living: 


Years 

K(hhI 

Kent  1 

Clnthini! 
an<l 
other 
exiamdi- 
t  tires 

Yrars 

Koo<l 

1 

Rent 

Clothing 
and 
other 
exixmdi- 
t  tires 

It 

1 

li 

li 

li 

Ii 

1914 

KM) 

100 

ItlO 

1919 

141 

ll.l 

2.'il 

1915 

lOK 

9:1 

114 

1920 

IKl 

l.SO 

273 

1916 

lOH 

h7 

M.'i 

1921 

142 

149 

2:1:1 

1917 

127 

w.)  ' 

17K 

1922 

Itl9 

149 

19:1 

191K 

i:i2 

116 

2tW 

192:1 

inn 

149 

IKf 

I '  'I'his  sl:ihiliz:iliriii  i>f  n'lils  is  iliio,  in  Ikiki-  part,  lo  a  law  still  in  cITwI. 
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FLrCTUATIONS  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FROM  1914  TO  1918 


(Index  iminiK'rs) 

Proportion  from  1914  to  1918: 

Per  e(>nt 


C]  (food) _  50 

C;  (rent) . . . .  20 

C3  (clothing,  light,  etc.)-. . . . . . .  30 

100 

Proportion  from  1919  to  1923:'* 

Per  cent 

C]  (food) _ _ _  50 

Ci  (rent) _ _ _ _  20 

C3  (clothing  and  other  expenditures) _ _ _  24 


100 

Method : 

I,  C,  +  +  I3C3  y  ,  . 

-  ■  V  (4  =  Index  mimoer. 

This  result  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  investigations  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  index  numhers  ealculated  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1914 
are  as  follows: 


Coxl  nf  living  from  1 9 Id  to  lU2-i 


Years 


Index 

nuinlH'r 


Ye;irs 


Index 

niinilH'r 


lUM. 

IMIS. 

I»l«. 

1»I7. 

IMIS. 


KIU  lUIU. 
1»7  itrjo 
ihs  nrji. 
lafl  i«22, 
ifiy  i«2<. 


nil) 

niii 

iiiii 

139 

i:«i 


••  To  calculate  the  cost  of  livinn  amirding  to  the  distribution  of  exiH*nditurcs  of  a  larger  budget,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ada|>t  the  diflereni  coeffleients  restiectixely.  Thus,  with  a  budget  of  4,0110  pesos  papx'r  a 
year,  a|i|iroxiniately  S-l  ja-r  wnt  corresiH>nds  to  haid,  20  |)er  cent  to  rent,  and  Vi  tx'r  cent  to  other  exix'nses  . 
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PROGRESS  OF  A  NOTABLE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  INSTH  L HON 


The  lihrarv  of  the  Anxentine  National  (’ouncil  of  Women 
has  <|uietly  attained  its  present  well-deserved  prt'sti^e 
throufih  its  extensive  and  well-ordered  work  which  has 
served  as  a  heaeon  of  inspiration  to  thousands,  making 
possible  progress  in  the  path  of  self-improvement  and  eultnre. 

A  trratifvinjr  sijin  of  the  eon- 


stant  progress  of  this  important 
entity  is  its  reeent  purehase  of 
the  handsome  (luerrieo  palaee. 
(’hareas  1  l.jo,  Buenos  Aires,  where 
the  Lihrary  and  its  allied  depart¬ 
ments — Social  Welfare,  Press  and 
Propaganda,  and  the  Temperance 
League-  will  he  housed,  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  :hjr),(KM)  pesos,  having 
been  raised  hy  contrihutions  of 
memhers  and  hy  ollicial  aid.  It 
will  now  he  possible  for  the  eon- 
stantly  expanding  philanthropic, 
cultural,  and  humanistic  activities 
of  the  council  to  find  full  play 

*  . _  •  '  n  mid  for  these  activities  to  take 

Cour.«V„IC.«,C.reU.  SUcll  US  thc  piOpOSCd 

AKGENTiNE  NATIONAL  coi  NciL  OK  " oineii  s  clul).  Morc  than  ,i00 

students  attend  the  cours(* *s  offered 
TNMHwhuii.iinKnwiuiypiir.ha^^^^^  hv  the  couiicil  in  practical  and 

cil  to  hi)iis<- Its  librnry  aiKl  hIIii'iI  l|•‘|mrlln<Mlts  •  ■  _ 

cultural  subjects,  of  which  ste¬ 
nography  and  foreign  hinguages  are  typical.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
a  large  lecture  hall  in  the  space  now  occupied  hy  the  garden,  thus 
adding  to  the  usefuliu'ss  of  the  building. 

Much  cretlit  for  the  successful  arrangements  for  purchasing  the 
new  luauhiuarters  of  the  Lihrary  is  due  to  Sehora  Carolina  Lena  de 
Argerich,  president  of  the  library  division  of  the  council,  and  to  her 


—  n 


COI  NCIL  OF 


CourtMy  of  ('«rm8  y  Caretu 


ARGENTINE  NATION  A 
WOMEN 


The  new  huildiiiR  nwiilly  piirrhased  by  tbe  coun¬ 
cil  to  bouse  its  library  and  allicil  depart  incuts 


Caro*  y  (’artUif,  Bui-nos  Aires,  Dwaunla’r  S,  1921. 
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devoted  assistants,  as  well  as  to  the  many  other  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Argentine 
capital  in  its  chosen  held. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  BILL 


CONSIDER  ABLE  discussion  has  hcon  aroused  in  Brazil  by  the 
presentation  to  the  Chamber  of  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
conditions  of  labor  in  industry  and  commerce,  covering  such 
(piestions  as  hours  of  labor,  weekly  rest  ainl  holidays,  child 
labor,  women’s  work,  pensions,  health  and  safety,  factory  inspection, 
etc. 

The  history  of  the  hill  begins  in  HUT,  when  the  Chamber  passed  an 
act  for  the  establishment  t)f  a  soeial  legislation  committee  to  draw  up 
proposals  relating  to  labor.  Tliis  c(*mmittee  was  still  pursuing  its 
investigations  when  peace  was  de<-lared,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  was  called  to  meet  in  Washington. 
Following  on  that  conference,  the  diplomacy  and  treaties  committee 
of  the  Chamber  reported  to  the  effect  that  approval  of  its  decisions 
might  be  given  without  prejudiee  to  the  proposed  internal  legislation, 
on  which  the  social  legislation  committee  had  by  then  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  “This  internal  legislation,”  added  the  diplomacy 
C(»mmittee,  “should  deal  more  fully  with  all  the  points  which,  owing 
to  the  complexity  of  the  pn)blems  <lealt  with  and  the  additional 
ctnnplications  eaused  by  differenct's  of  race,  class,  or  interest  repre¬ 
sented  at  Wasliington,  had  there,  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  to  be  left 
somewhat  vague.”  'I'he  social  legislation  committee  accorilingly 
proceeded  with  its  task,  and  it  has  now  embodied  the  results  in  the 
hill  before  Barliament. 

In  putting  ftn-ward  their  proposals,  the  committee  state  that  they 
have  sought  to  meet  the  essential  and  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
Brazilian  workers.  The  (juestion,  they  add,  is  not  one  of  innova¬ 
tions  or  rash  experiments,  but  one  of  folh)wing  on  general  lint's  the 

■  Industrial  and  Labor  Information,  the  Interniitiuiiiil  Otfltv,  Vol.  LX,  No.  S,  Ket>.  £>,  IWJI. 
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example  alreatly  set  by  almost  all  eivili/e<l  peoples  and  of  fulfilling 
the  international  obligations  assumed  by  Brazil. 

The  bill  consists  of  the  following  chapters: 

I.  Hours  of  labor. 

II.  Weekly  rest;  holidays. 

III.  Emplo\*ment  of  young  persons. 

IV.  Employment  of  women. 

V.  Trade  pension  funds. 

VI.  Special  provisions  for  commercial  employment. 

VH.  Health  and  safety. 

VHI.  Factory  inspection  and  conciliation  hoards. 

IX.  General  provisions. 

HOW  BUENOS  AIRES 
FIGHTS  RATS  V 


Few  people  in  Buenos  Aires  realize  to  what  extent  their  safety 
and  comfort  depends  on  a  small  army  of  trained  terriers 
down  in  the  port  who  fight  untiringly  day  after  day  to  hold 
back  from  the  city’s  threshold  the  great  tide  of  rats  that 
just  as  untiringly  struggles  for  admittance.  The  battle  is  conducted 
in  a  determined  and  well-organized  manner  as  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Government,  and  its  importance  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  these  dogs  kill  more  than  100,000  rats  ev’ery  year  in  addition 
to  the  thousands  killed  by  other  methods. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  enormous  damage  done  by  rats  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  danger  to  public  health  implied  by  the 
existence  of  a  great  multitude  of  these  notorious  disease  carriers 
has  made  a  systematic  war  against  them  a  matter  of  necessity. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  one  pair  of  rats  may  possess  more  than  a 
thousand  descendants  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  the  a.ssertion  that,  had  war  conditions  obliged  Argentina  to 
store  her  wheat  harvest  in  the  port  for  two  years  more,  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  would  have  been  annihilated  by  the  immense  hordes 
of  rats  that  wouhl  have  bred  among  the  millions  of  bags  of  grain. 
As  it  was,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  reach  the  nests  the  rats 
built  under  the  great  piles  of  grain,  and  they  had  all  the  food  they 
could  possibly  consume  right  at  their  mouths. 

*  A  mtrkin  n'ukly,  Bunion  Aires,  Oct.  13,  I92:{ 
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Moro,  than  2, ()()()  ships  call  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  every  year 
and  they  are  all  infested  with  rats.  Some  of  the  ships  hrinj;  jute 
from  far  away  India;  others  have  called  en  route  at  some  of  the 
most  notorious  pest  centers  of  Asia  and  Europe;  and  the  rare  cases 
of  huhonic  phifjue  with  which  the  National  Health  Department  has 
been  called  upon  to  deal  have  been  directly  traceable  to  rats  from 
these  ships.  Conse(|uently  a  fierce  war  has  been  declared  against 
the  rats,  in  which  poison,  asphyxiating  gases,  and  other  modern 
nietlu)ds  of  extermination  are  being  employed  to  good  effect. 

On  one  steamer  recently  H9()  rats  were  killed.  They  weighed  more 
than  (580  pounds,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  problem  in  hand. 
But  the  eunning  of  the  rat  is  such  that  when  these  means  are  employed 
against  him,  especially  on  b»)ard  vessels  in  the  port,  he  endeavors  to 
escape  by  swimming  ashore  or  to  another  ship  that  promises  a  safe 
refuge.  Thousands  of  rats  manage  tt)  escape  from  the  ships  that  are 
being  fumigated  and  to  get  safely  aboard  other  vessels  which  are 
abtnit  to  leave  Buenos  Aires.  A  much  greater  number,  however, 
swim  ashore  and  thus  escape  their  puisuers,  with  the  result  that  the 
port  has  become  a  refuge  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most 
wily  of  the  rat  population  of  the  city. 

It  is  against  these  pests  and  those  that  infest  the  grain  warehouse 
that  a  regiment  of  40  trained  fox  terriers  has  been  formed,  and  they 
daily  wage  offensive  operations  against  their  hereditary  foes  to  such 
good  effect  that  by  the  eml  of  each  month  they  have  shaken  the  life 
out  of  more  than  1  (),()()()  rodents.  Although  thousands  of  rats  are 
destnwed  by  other  means,  the  war  waged  by  tliese  little  dogs  is  by  far 
the  most  pictures<|ue  part  of  the  campaign. 

Tlie  terriers  are  divided  into  five  battalions,  and  they  work  on  a 
labor-union  schedule,  putting  in  just  eight  hours  work  each  day. 
They  (nunmence  operations  promi)tly  at  7  o’clock  every  morning  and 
continue  their  congenial  task  of  killing  their  enemies  until  11  o’clock, 
when  a  halt  is  called  for  two  hours  during  which  the  dogs  lunch,  rest, 
and  dream  of  the  battle  to  come.  During  the  afternoon,  which 
usually  provides  the  hottest  engagement  of  the  day,  the  terriers 
account  for  some  200  or  800  rats  and  then  retire  to  a  disinfectant 
hath  previous  to  going  home  for  the  night.  The  disinfectant  bath 
is  considered  necessary  as  a  preventive  against  contagion,  for  the 
rats  are  found  to  carry  the  germs  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  the 
terriers  plunge  into  their  bath  tm  their  own  initiative  when  the  signal 
to  ceaise  operations  is  given  by  their  “  aissistants.”  The  word  “  assist¬ 
ant”  is  used  advisedly,  since  the  men  who  take  part  in  this  work  with 
the  terriers  merely  assist  with  pick  aind  spade  to  force  the  enemy 
from  his  deepest  trenches. 

The  five  baittalions  of  terriers  conduct  their  fighting  along  five 
distinct  fnmts  aiml  then  foregather  at  the  close  (*f  thiy  with  the  collec- 
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tion  of  deaid  onoinies.  It  is  a  poor  day  on  wliicli  they  do  not  account 
for  thoir  own  weight  in  slaufilitered  rats.  .lust  before  going  to  their 
bath  they  are  inspected  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  now  on  the 
retired  list,  an  old  battle-scarred  veteran  long  past  active  service 
hut  not  past  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
campaign. 

The  intelligence  displayed  by  the  health  department's  terriers  is 
remarkable  and  their  teamwork  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 


Court«^y  of  Csras  >-  CaretM.  Buodom  Airoa 

FIGHTING  RATS  IN  BrENOS  AIRES 

Forty  trained  fox  terriers  waRc  a  daily  offensive  aRainst  the  rats  which  infest  tla* 
port,  killiiiR  as  many  as  lO.tXH)  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Men  kmd  assistance  with 
jiicks  an<l  shovels  when  iK‘«‘s.sary  to  force  the  rats  from  their  defen.se-s. 


Never  would  one  of  them,  however  excited  he  may  he  with  the  lust 
of  battle,  deign  to  commit  such  a  breach  of  etitpiette  as  to  obstruct 
the  work  of  a  companion  who  may  he  nearing  the  tjuarry.  Ho  will 
guard  all  possible  exits  against  such  a  calamity  as  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  and,  in  due  course,  will  take  his  place  at  the  front  while  his 
semi-exhausted  colleague  does  as  much  for  him. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  these  battalions  go  into 
action.  Sometimes  they  corner  their  (luarry  in  a  clump  of  hushes. 
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wli«n  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  in  and  find  him,  hut  very  often 
the  rat  disappears  into  sharp  rocks,  which  present  a  cruel  defense, 
hut  the  excited  dogs  dig  in  after  him,  helped  hy  the  picks  and  shovels 
of  their  assistants.  The  feveied  excitement  of  the  dogs  always  indi¬ 
cates  when  the  chase  has  neared  its  end.  The  dogs  gather  closer  and 
closer  about  their  prey;  the  rat  makes  one  last  dash  for  liberty  and 
is  seized  hy  the  back  between  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  lucky  terrier, 
given  two  or  three  quick  shakes,  and  dropped,  dead,  to  be  gathered 
up  with  his  companions  and  taken  to  the  laboratories  of  the  health 
department,  where  an  inquest  is  held  over  each  rat.  It  is  usually 
found  that  the  great  majority  of  each  day’s  catch  carry  the  contagion 
of  some  disease  or  other,  a  fact  that  demonstrates  the  necessity  for 
the  mea.sures  taken  for  their  extermination. 


('oiiitiiiy  of  ('araa  y  i'aretM.  Buenos  Airra 

ONK  OF  ni  KNOS  AlUES  RAT  lirNTEKS 


Wliik'  thiiiiSiiniis  of  ruts  are  destroyed  hy  other  means,  the 
war  watted  l>y  traitM'd  rat  terriers  is  the  most  |>ietures<|iie 
|iarl  of  the  eam|Hii|tn. 

The  damage  done  hy  rats  in  the  port  every  year  in  one  waiy  or 
another  is  estimated  at  several  millions  of  pesos,  and  although  a 
complete  “de-ratilication”  may  he  too  much  to  hope  for,  the  (lovern- 
ment’s  small  army  of  trained  terriers  may  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
the  rat  invavsion  avt  hay. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AM)  COMMERCE  ; 


AIKJEXTIXA 


('hemical  ('oxokess.-  The  First  Soutli  American  and  Second 
Arfjentine  (''heniieal  ('onfjress  to  he  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July, 
1924,  is  to  make  one  of  the  main  points  of  its  deliberations  the  study 
of  petroleum  and  other  comhustihles  found  in  Argentina,  havinf!;  a 
direct  hearin"  on  the  economic  life  of  the  Hepuhlic.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines,  (leology,  and  Hydrology,  and  the  Bureau  of  National  Petro¬ 
leum  Deposits  are  to  lend  their  aid.  The  discussions  will  cover:  The 
general  supply  of  comhustihles  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina  and 
other  South  American  countries;  the  present  state  of  the  explora¬ 
tions  and  exploitations  of  coal  and  oil  lands  in  South  American 
countries;  the  standardization  of  analy.ses  of  petroleum  and  its 
by-products;  the  petroleum  by-products  industry  in  South  America; 
and  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  petroleum  and  its 
by-products  in  1924. 

Aik  service.  The  statistics  of  the  Buenos  .Vires- Montevideo  air 
service  for  January  and  February,  1924,  show  the  following  figures: 
Trips,  12(1:  passengers  transported,  425;  crew,  IbO;  sacks  of  mail 
carried,  200.  By  executive  decree  304  hectares  near  Magdalena, 
Buenos  .Vires  Province,  have  been  ac(|uired  for  a  naval  air  base  on 
the  River  Plate. 

Direct  cable  to  Rio  i»e  Janeiro. — On  February  27,  1924,  direct 
cable  communication  between  Buenos  .Vires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
opened  by  the  .Vll  .Vmerica  ('ables  Co.,  employing  the  duplex  system, 
which  permits  the  sending  and  receiving  of  messages  simultaneously. 

Frcit  okowers’  ExrosiTiox.  -The  organization  committee  of 
the  PTuit  Growers’  Exposition,  held  each  year  in  Mendoza,  has 
issued  an  invitation  to  growers  to  exhibit  dried  as  well  as  fresh  fruit. 
The  committee  points  out  that  .Vrgentina  imports  annually  SO  per 
cent  of  the  dried  fruit  consumed  in  the  country,  S,()()(),000  kilograms, 
at  1  gold  peso  a  kilogram,  from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  (’bile, 
as  follows:  Raisins,  321  tons;  prunes  (damsons),  pears,  and  other 
stoned  dried  fruit,  SIO  tons;  figs,  535  tons;  English  walnuts,  1,057 
tons;  chestnuts,  2,H51  tons;  filberts,  5S(S  tons;  almonds,  1,057  tons; 
and  dates,  145  tons.  In  Mendoza  Province  a  group  of  progressive 
fruit  growers,  having  realized  how  little  dried-fruit  business  was 
carried  on  in  .Vrgentina,  has  begun  to  furnish  dried  fruits  of  excellent 
quality. 

(>0t> 
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Avellaxeda  livestock  MARKET. — The  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  has  asked  the  provincial  legislature  for  approval  of 
the  ad  referendum  contract  made  hy  him  with  the  stock  company  of 
the  Bolsa  de  Ganado  to  build  a  livestock  market  in  the  city  of  Avel- 
laneda,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  loan  of  35, 000, 000  gold  pesos 
to  cover  the  building  cost  has  been  approved  but  not  yet  placed.  The 
market  is  to  have  as  capital  for  operations  2, .500,000  pesos  legal 
currency,  half  to  be  providt‘d  by  the  provincial  government  and 
half  by  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  Association  (Bolsa  de  Ganado). 
In  the  Government  share  of  1,2.50,000  pesos  value,  are  to  be  included 
.30  hectares  of  land  for  the  location  of  the  market,  the  slaughterhouse, 
refrigeration  plant,  and  local  market. 

Tick-free  cattle  zone. —  Dr.  Mariano  de  Ezcurra,  in  his  article 
entitled  “Gan’apata  y  Mestizaci(5n.”  published  in  the  Annies  de  la 
Socledad  Rural  Ar(/entlnn  for  March,  1024,  gave  the  following 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  war  against  the  cattle  tick: 

When  the  war  against  the  cattle  tick  eoniineneed  [in  1902)  the  Government 
had  only  10  dii)s,  whereas  it  now  has  0.5  in  the  intermediate  zone  hetween  the 
tick-free  and  the  tick-infested  areas.  In  addition  there  are  some  1,200  private 
dii)s  which  are  registered,  and  it  is  supimsed  that  there  are  abont  twice  that 
number  not  registered. 

In  official  cattle  dips  oidy  those  tick-poison  .solutions  may  be  used  which  are 
approved  by  the  Government.  These  are  innocuous  to  the  cattle  but  effective  in 
rendering  them  free  from  ticks  and  fertile  tick  eggs  in  one  di|>ping. 

The  tick-free  zone  in  1914  covered  ;10,.5(M)  stpiare  kilometers  in  the  Provinces 
of  .Santa  Fe  and  Cdrdoba,  this  area  being  increased  by  1922  to  S4,1.58  .square 
kilometers,  or  8.4,5  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  infested  and  intermediate  zones 
in  1902.  The  establishments  which  had  tick-free  pa.stures  in  the  intermediate 
and  infested  zones  in  1922  totaled  an  area  of  IIO.OOO  .stpiare  kilometers,  bringing 
up  the  j)ercentage  of  tick-free  area  to  11.40  per  cent  of  the  area  affected  by  the 
tick  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

The  .Sanitary  Police  .Section  of  the  Live  Stock  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
.Vgriculture  has  charge  of  the  campaign  against  the  tick. 

BOLIVIA 

Xatioxal  industry,  a  factory  c(iuippc(l  with  modern  electric 
machinery  was  reeently  installed  in  La  Paz  for  making  different 
kinds  of  tablets.  The  company,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  its 
venture,  has  begun  manufacturing  medicinal  products,  the  first 
of  this  kind  to  be  |)Ut  on  the  market  being  aspirin  tablets. 

Railway  communtcatioxs. — La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
already  the  trading  post  and  distributing  center  for  an  inlaml  empire 
greater  in  extent  than  the  states  of  California,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  comhined,  will  be  able  to 
include  northern  Argentina  within  its  tratling  territory  and  will 
have  direct  rail  connection  with  a  larger  area  of  .Vndean  territory 
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than  any  other  South  American  eitj'  when  tlie  Atoelia  to  Villazon 
railroad  is  completed. 

As  the  terminal  of  f(»ur  jireat  international  railroads,  La  Paz  will 
be  the  most  important  railroad  center  in  South  America  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  12, .500  feet.  The  liighest 
capital  in  the  world,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  snow-capped  peaks, 
engulfed  in  a  labyrinth  of  precipitous  canyons,  perched  on  the 
steepest  inhabited  hillsides  on  the  globe.  La  Paz  has  for  many  years 
been  the  objective  point  for  railroad  builders  of  three  nations,  and 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  continuous  railroad  construction 
she  is  soon  to  become  more  than  ever  the  heart  of  Andean  activity. 
{American  Weekly,  Buenos  Aires,  March  1,  1924.) 

Taxes  on  mineral  exports. — See  page  621. 

BRAZIL 

Foreic.n  trade.  Ollicial  figures  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for 
the  last  four  years  are  as  follows: 


Imports  Eximris 


Viiluc  EijuivH-  Mptri,.  Valui’  Eciuiva- 
iii  TOiilos.  U-nl  value  *  in  rontos,  lent  value 

pajMT  in  £1,0(10  ’  "■  Phiht  in  £  I. (MX) 


2.090.6.^1  12.5.  Oa'i  2.1()1..1W)  1.7,52,01  107.  .521 

I.OtW.KlO  60.466  1.919,421  1,709.722  .58.567 

1.^52.610  48.641  2.121.602  2.3.T2.084  68.  .578 

2.270,4.57  .50.613  2,230.4.50  3.297.a'3  73.184 

The  following  products  were  exported  in  greater  amount  in  192.‘1 
than  in  1922:  Lard,  preserved  meat,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  hides, 
skins,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  sundry  animals  and  their  products,  sundry 
minerals  and  their  products,  cacao,  coffee,  haricot  beans,  edible  fruits 
and  nuts,  oil-producing  seeds,  herva  mate,  timber,  maize,  and  sundry 
vegetables  and  their  products;  while  the  following  decreased  in  (|uan- 
tity:  Wool,  manganese,  raw  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  rubber,  carnauba 
wax,  mani(M*  meal,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  oil. 

Orandes  for  export. — lieginning  April  1  tif  this  year,  the  plant 
inspection  service  of  Santos  required  that  all  oranges  must  be  classified 
into  three  classes,  brilliant,  select,  and  rusty.  Only  the  first  two 
classes  may  be  exported.  The  last-named  class  includes  fruit  attacked 
by  various  plant  diseases.  The  size  and  structure  of  the  box  for 
shipping  is  prescribed,  and  it  is  n'fjuired  that  oranges  be  packed 
uniformly  as  to  size. 

New  da.m  in  (’e.\ra. — The  San  Vicente  dam.  recently  completed 
in  a  very  arid  district  near  Sant’  Anna  do  Acarahii  in  the  State  of 
Ceara,  creat<‘s  a  ri'servoir  having  a  capacity  of  9,845, 200  cubic  meters, 


Metric 

tons 


1920  .  3.27.5.8.54 

1921  .  Z  .578, 210 

1922  .  3. 26.5.  .513 

1923  .  .5.  .57.%  872 
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tlie  water  from  wliieli  will  irrigate  more  than  600  hectares  of  land  and 
provide  a  supply  for  neighboring  towns. 

Radio  station. — The  Sociedade  Radio  Educadora  de  Silo  Paulo  is 
planning  to  erect  and  equip  a  radio  broadcasting  station  in  that  city 
at  a  cost  of  500,000  milreis. 

Port  of  Aracaju. — A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
port  of  Aracaju,  in  the  State  of  Sergipe,  with  a  view  to  effecting  per¬ 
manent  port  works.  The  commission  is  to  continue  the  observation 
of  the  winds  and  tides,  obtain  exact  data  on  changes  in  the  shifting 
sandbars  within  the  port  estuary  amt  the  causes  of  their  formation, 
clear  the  Pemonga,  Jarapatuba,  and  other  rivers  and  improve  sanitary 
conditions  on  their  banks,  and  make  certain  topo-hydrographical 
maps. 

Excocraijemext  of  cotton  CULTIVATION'. — See  page  622. 

CHILE 

Hkihway  coxijress. — The  Valparaiso  Automobile  Association  is 
planning  to  hold  a  national  highway  congress  next  September,  the 
first  assembly  of  its  kind  in  ('hile.  Under  the  headings  of  legislation, 
technical  problems,  and  financial  questions,  subjects  relating  to 
national  highways  will  be  iliscussed. 

.Vrsexic. — A  writer  in  L(i  Rlqueza  Minera  de  Chile  for  January*, 
1924,  states  that  although  arsenic  is  found  in  abundance  in  Chile, 
generally  combined  with  various  other  metals,  it  has  never  been 
systematically  exploited  to  even  a  moderate  degree.  The  writer  in 
(|uestion  names  various  regions  and  mines  where  ai-senic  is  found  in 
larger  and  smaller  amounts,  and  states  that  in  the  Province  of 
Tarapacii  there  are  deposits  of  arsenic  from  90  to  99  per  cent  pure. 

Steel  plant. — Preparations  are  going  forward  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  electric  blast  furnaces  in  Valdivia,  for  which  the  great  Huilo- 
Huilo  Falls,  near  Lake  Perihuaico,  perhaps  the  largest  falls  known 
in  ('Idle,  will  be  utilized  for  power.  It  is  expected  that  440,000  horse¬ 
power  will  lie  developed,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
steel  at  a  very  low  price. 

Harvests  in  192d. — The  Rt  visto  Comerciol  for  February  23,  1924, 
gives  the  following  approximate  figures  for  areas  sown  and  crops 
obtained  in  1923:  Wheat,  595,000  hectares  and  7,000,000  metric 
quintals;  barley,  ()2,000  hectares  and  1,100,000  metric  quintals; 
oats,  32,000  hectares  ami  409,000  metric  quintals;  beans,  44,000 
hectares  and  500,000  metric  (piintals;  and  potatoes,  32,000  hectares 
and  3,000,000  metric  quintals. 

UOUIMBIA 

Engineering  piumeut  in  ('undinamarua. — The  dulius  Berger 
Consortium,  the  (lerman  firm  which  constructed  the  Kiel  Canal,  has 
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recently  presented  to  the  ('olombian  Government  the  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  project  of  draining  the  extensive  FiU|uene  Lafjoon, 
in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarea.  The  execution  of  this  project 
would  free  about  25,(H)()  fane^adas  (1  fanegada  eijuals  approximately 
1.5S  acres)  of  very  fertile  land  for  agriculture  anil  stock  raising. 
An  open  tunnel  through  the  mountains  separating  the  lagoon  from 
the  adjoining  valleys  is  proposed  for  draining  off  the  water.  By 
means  of  floodgates  part  of  the  water  could  he  utilized  for  irrigation 
purposes,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  spillway  capable  of  furnishing 
sufficient  power  to  supply  electricity  to  all  the  nearby  towns. 

.Vnohi  highway. — Tlie  road  from  the  city  of  Anorf,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antioipiia,  to  the  port  of  Dos  Bocas,  on  the  Nechf  River, 
has  recently  been  completed  by  an  Knglish  company.  This  impor¬ 
tant  highway  serves  the  chief  towns  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Department  of  .\ntio(|uia.  The  road,  which  is  SO  kilometers  long, 
has  five  iron  bridges  costing  40,000  pesos.  The  total  cost  of  building 
the  road  was  0:i0,52t)  pesos,  an  average  of  7,SS1.02  pesos  per  kilometer. 

Racking  house  in  ('ovenas. —  During  the  early  part  of  February 
of  tlu*  present  year  the  ('ovenas  packing  house  was  completed. 
This  plant  has  a  capacity  for  0,000  head  of  cattle,  while  the 
refrigerating  plant  is  eipiipped  for  preserving  0,000  beeves  or 
,40,000  sheep. 

CO.STA  lUCA 

Klectkutty. — Don  ('arlos  ('erconi  is  under  contract  with  the 
('ompafua  Nacional  llidroelectrica  for  the  construction  of  a  dam. 
sluiceway,  and  pressure  tank  to  cost  42.5,000  colones,  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  electric  plant  which  furnishes  light  to  San  dose. 

On  February  20,  1924,  the  ('ompafiia  Xacional  de  Klectricidad, 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  tlie  plants  of  .San  Antonio  de  Belen, 
Porrosatf,  llatillo,  and  the  telephone  company,  was  incorporated  with 
$1 ,000,000  capital  to  operate  for  2.5  years.  The  obligations  previously 
contracted  by  the  light  and  telephone  systems  have  been  paid  off,  and 
improvements  are  to  he  made.  Tlie  company  was  financed  entirely 
in  the  Republic  and  is  considered  to  he  a  stimulus  to  national  progress. 

CUBA 

KxeEUIMENTAI.  STATION  AND  AGKICUI.TUKAI.  .SCHIKH..  One  of  the 
large  sugar  mills  has  I'stahlished  in  San  Manuel  Oriente  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  and  agricultural  school,  the  main  purpose  being  to 
study  methods  of  improving  sugar  cane,  and  to  find  the  most  suitable 
varietitis  for  growing  in  the  different  temperatures  and  soils  of  the 
island.  For  this  purpose  the  company  has  engaged  a  number  of 
experts  on  sugar-cane  culture,  and  with  their  assistance  the  success 
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of  the  enterprise  seems  assured.  Another  object  the  company  has 
in  view  in  establishing  this  school  is  to  instruct  the  chiltlren  of  the 
planters  in  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  as  applied  to  sugar  cane, 
in  order  that  later  on  they  may  become  managers  of  small  plantations 
and  in  this  way  improve  their  economic  condition. 

Highway  from  Guam  to  ('ortes. — The  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  has  authorized  the  work  of  continuing  the  road  from  Guani 
to  Cortes,  via  Mendoza  and  Pinar  del  Kio,  the  sum  of  .SI 73,840  having 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

('exsus  figures. — According  to  figures  issued  by  the  National 
(Vnsus  Bureau,  the  population  of  ('uba  on  December  31,  1923,  was 


approximately  as  follows: 

White . . . . . . . 2.217,502 

Colored _  806,  983 

Uncla.ssified _  1,  134 

Iiniiiigrants,  uiiclassihed _  117,591 

Total . - . -  3,  143,  210 


The  population  of  the  city  of  Habana  is  given  as  432,353. 

IK).MINICAN  REI’UBLIC 

Sa.ntia(jo  Chamber  of  Co.m.merce. — The  directors  of  the  Santiago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  gieatly  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work 
in  furthering  the  production  of  high-grade  tobacco  in  the  Cibao  Val¬ 
ley.  The  crop  this  year  will  be  approximately  40  per  cent  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  entirely  due  to  their  efforts.  The 
directors,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  have  spent  money  in  establish¬ 
ing  nurseries  for  seedling  tobacco  and  have  distributed  plants  to  the 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country.  They  have  also  distributed 
Sea  Island  cottonseed,  which  has  never  been  planted  there  before 
and  which  promises  to  give  a  good  crop.  Furthermore,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  prizes,  and  likewise  by  distributing  seed,  they  aie 
helping  in  standardizing  the  production  of  frijoles  (beans),  so  as  to 
assure  the  production  of  only  that  variety  for  which  the  Cuban  and 
Porto  Kican  demand  is  constant. 

In  the  cultivation  of  cacao  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also 
taken  an  active  interest,  sending  out  a  (piestionnaire  and  circular 
letter  to  the  principal  cacao  growers  urging  that  more  attention  and 
care  be  given  to  the  production  of  this  important  crop.  In  response 
to  this  letter  the  cacao  growers  have  adopted  nine  resolutions,  of 
which  the  following  are  specially  interesting  to  note:  That  where 
the  cacao  beans  have  been  planted  too  near  together  it  is  better  to 
pull  up  the  plants  than  to  attempt  pruning  without  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  do  so;  that  mice  and  woodpeckers  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  cacao  crops,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  agri- 
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cultural  experts  to  the  contrary,  it  beiii"  noted  that  when  the  law 
requiriii};  the  extermination  of  these  two  pests  was  in  force  the  crops 
showed  an  increase;  that  every  effort  should  he  made  to  erect  in 
each  cacao-growinw  district  a  ilryin"  room  or  shed  where  the  smaller 
powers  who  have  no  facilities  tor  drying  the  beans  may,  for  a  stated 
sum  per  box  or  quintal,  take  their  beans  to  have  them  properly  pre¬ 
pared;  that  the  merchants  shall  refuse  to  purchase  cacao  that  is  not 
in  first-class  condition;  and,  lastly,  that  the  growers  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  campaign  started  by  the 
Chamber  of  ('ommerce  for  improving  cacao  production. 

ECUADOR 

New  textile  factory. — The  CVedito  Internacional  company  has 
recently  established  a  textile  factory  in  Quito.  The  factory  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  fine  building,  desigiunl  with  special  reganl  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  em|)loyees.  Besides  spacious  oflices,  there  are  a 
lunch  room  and  a  room  fitted  for  giving  first  aid  in  case  of  accidents. 

r.U-VTEMALA 

Central  A.merican  fljuht. — The  United  States  Army  aviators 
who  made  the  (.'entral  American  flight  from  France  Field,  Canal 
Zone,  to  the  Central  American  capitals,  arrived  in  (iuatemala  City 
on  February  12,  at  11.10  a.  m.  They  left  France  Field  on  February 
4,  and  covered  about  1,000  miles  from  the  starting  point  through 
San  .lose,  Managua,  and  San  Salvador,  landing  in  (Iuatemala  ('ity 
after  11  hours  and  ;{()  minutes  flying  time.  They  were  welcomed  at 
the  ('ampit  Marte  by  President  Orellana,  the  American  minister, 
and  the  military  attache  of  the  American  Legation.  After  deliv¬ 
ering  an  autograph  letter  from  President  Coolidge  to  President 
Orellana,  they  were  ren-ipients  of  honors  from  the  Guatemalans,  as 
well  as  guests  of  honor  at  entJTtainments  by  the  American  minister 
and  the  American  military  attache. 

Koaus. — President  Ondlana’s  nu'ssage,  delivered  before  Congress  on 
March  1,  1024,  gives  the  folh)wing  information  regarding  highwaiys: 

One  linnclrecl  unci  eighty  kilnincters  of  liiKliway,  lurKoly  iiiacadiiiiii/.ed,  now 
connwt  (iiiatianala  with  llu;  ixirder  of  Salvador.  \  good  hiKliway  also  unites 
the  towns  of  Jutiapa  and  .lalapa,  and  the  road  from  the  latter  to  the  railway 
station  is  to  Ik*  iinprovtMl.  Repairs  are  heiiiR  made;  on  the  Cahabdn-Kstor, 
Salainu-Ouatetnala  City,  Cuatemala  City-.\inatitldn-soiithern  coast,  and  La 
(yoncha-MorJin  roads,  the  la.st-nained  running  from  the  rich  Santa  Rosa  coffee 
reKion  to  the  railroad.  Repairs  an;  heiiiK  made  also  on  the  followiiiK  roads: 
Cuatiunala  City-Tta'pdm;  Solold;  Totonicapan-Que/,altenanKo;  I’andti-Ouataldn; 
AntiKua  (iiiatemala-Kscuintla  (latiT  information  says  this  aiitomohile  road  is 
complet«Kl);  Chif{uimulilla-l.a  Morena;  .Ma/.atenanKo-Que/.altenaiiKo  and  HI 
Quetzal-(x>ate|)ecpie.  .Macadam  is  heiiiK  laid  on  the  ('alle  Real  de  (inardia 
Viej<j  in  Cuatemala  ('ity.  Over  .')()<)  kih»meters  of  roads  are  now  in  use  in  the 
R<‘pul)lie. 
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Okficiai.  map  of  Guatemala. — The  new  official  map  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  ilrawn  by  Claudio  Urrutia  ami  lithographed  by  the  firm  of 
.1.  Kohler,  of  Hamhur",  is  now  on  sale  in  Guatemala  City  by  Sanchez 

de  Guise.  The  map,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  1  to  400.000,  shows 
elevations,  boundaries  (including  those  of  Provinces),  rivers,  lakes, 
railways,  telegraph  lines,  cities,  towns,  ports,  height  of  volcanoes, 
elevations  suitable  to  certain  crops,  records  of  temperatures  and  rain¬ 
falls,  and  native  ilialects.  There  is  also  a  map  of  Guatemala  at  the 
time  of  the  ctuujuest.  The  territorial  area  of  Guatemala  as  shown 
on  this  map  is  100,724  scpiare  kilometers. 

Radio  telecraph  and  tei.epjioxe  i.aw. — See  page  625. 

HAITI 

AiiRicui.TURAi.  .SCHOOL. — A  central  agricultural  school  is  to  he 
estahlishetl  by  the  Department  of  .Vgriculture,  connected  with  which 
there  will  he  an  e.xperimental  farm.  The  idea  of  the  department 
is  t«»  pre|)are  experts  in  agriculture,  to  supervise  and  help  to 
improve  agricultural  conditions  in  the  island.  Similar  schools 
and  experimental  farms  will  he  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic. 

Road  ruildixc.  At  the  Seccmd  .Vnnual  ('ongress  of  Government 
Kngineers  and  Archite<'ts.  held  in  Port-au-Prince,  some  interesting 
facts  were  brought  «)ut  reganling  the  construction  of  the  Hinche-Iias 
Cahohas-Relladere  highway.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  building 
the  road,  70  kilometers  in  length,  was  the  transportation  of  materials. 
This  was.  however,  overcome  by  the  use  of  trucks,  over  1,200  tons 
of  filling  being  carried  in  this  way.  .Vhout  1,.*)00  workmen  were 
employed  on  the  road,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  was  approximately 
$466,000;  that  is,  an  average  of  about  $t),000  per  kilometer. 

MEXICO 

Kxhiiut  of  Mexican  prodi’cts  in  Xew  York. — .V  permanent 
exhibit  of  Mexican  products,  including  raw  materials  and  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  is  on  view  in  the  offices  of  the  ('ommercial  Agency  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  New  York,  suite  7.50.  Woolworth 
Building.  The  exhibits  are  well  arranged,  competent  clerks  are  in 
attendance  to  give  all  the  information  required,  and  visitors  are 
welcome. 

New  initiatives  of  Department  of  Aoricui.ture. — Si.  Rann'm 
P.  De  Negri,  StH^retary  of  .Agriculture,  and  Sr.  Laun»  C.  Galoca, 
chief  of  the  Ttilization  of  ('oininon  Tainds  St'ction,  have  announced 
plans  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  steel  plow  in  Mexico,  where  the 
primitive  plows  now  in  use  «lo  not  turn  up  the  grouml  to  sufficient 
depth  for  its  proper  cultivation.  Societies  of  the  plow,  under 
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the  direction  of  a};ricultiiral  experts,  will  be  founded  in  all  parts 
of  the  Republic.  “  If  within  two  administrations,”  said  Sr.  Caloca, 
“  the  Government  succeeds  in  making  general  the  use  of  the  steel 
plow,  that  achievement  alone  will  immortalize  it.” 

The  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  by  the  department  was  found 
not  to  he  practical.  Tractors,  disk  plows,  cultivators,  seeding 
machines,  reapers  and  binders,  and  other  farm  machinery  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  sent  out  in  convoys,  under  the  charge  of  specialists,  to 
work  for  a  specified  time  in  one  district  after  another,  thus  giving  the 
soil  a  thorough  cultivation. 

Fifty  American  plows  are  to  he  distributed  as  prizes  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Federal  District  who  best  cultivate  their  plot  of  common  land, 
while  other  prizes,  such  as  pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  fruit  trees, 
and  a  machine  for  extracting  honey  will  he  given  to  those  who  excel 
in  certain  products. 

The  custom  of  holding  tiamiuift,  or  popular  fairs,  lasting  a  week, 
will  he  revivetl,  in  order  to  promote  trading  in  animals  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  disseminating  agricultural  information. 

A  crop-estimate  service,  data  for  which  will  he  supplied  by  the 
regional  agronomists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  shortly 
he  started  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

('exsus. — The  following  figures,  rt'sults  of  the  1921  census,  have 
been  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  subject  to  later 


rectification; 

Population  of  the  Repul)lie _  14,  189,  979 

Population  of  the  City  of  Mexico _  615,  367 

Mexicans . . . .  591,699 

Foreigners _ _ _  23,  668 


Rural  holdings. — Of  the  1,508  municipal  districts  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  1,078  reporting  to  the  National  Bureau  of  wStatistics  gave  figure's 
regarding  rural  holdings  as  follows,  these  figures  being  subject  to 
rectification: 


i 


I 


Less  than  1  hectare _  74,  413 

I  to  5  he<-tares _  90,  233 

6  to  10  hectares .  33,  934 

I I  to  50  hectares _  .52,  466 

51  to  UK)  hectares . . .  11,  913 

101  to  200  hectares.  .  .  8,  4(M) 

201  to  .5(M)  hee  tares .  8,  143 

.501  to  1,(K)0  hectares .  4,  346 


1,(K)1  to  5,000  hectares .  5,  979 

5,001  to  10,(MM)  hectares _  1,  160  I 

More  than  10,(K)0  hectares _  1,  196 

Nunil>er  of  holdings  who.se  i 

area  is  not  given _  138,  454 

Total  number  of  holdings _ 4:i0,  667  j 


Radio  .statio.ns. — The  Bureau  of  ('ommunications  rep.>rted  29 
Government  radiotelegraph  stathms  in  the  Republic  <m  October  31, 
192.3.  The  most  jiowerful  is  that  of  ('hapiiltepee,  Mexico  ('ity, 
which  is  eipiippiMl  with  a  Telefunken  20()-kilowatt  system  and  sends 
(»n  a  wave  length  of  4, .500  meters.  This  station  has  been  heard  in 
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Europe  and  South  America,  its  daytime  range  being  placed  at  13,000 
kilometers  and  night  range  at  three  times  that  distance. 

In  1922  the  number  of  radio  messages  sent  was  303,415. 

NICARAGUA 

United  States  aviators  in  Nicaragua. — The  American  Army 
aviators  from  the  Canal  Zone  who  have  been  flying  over  the  Central 
American  Republics  to  chart  airw'ays  for  passenger  and  mail  air 
routes  arrived  in  Managua  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  They 
made  several  flights  over  the  capital  city,  taking  up  distinguished 
pa.ssengers,  among  whom  was  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

PANAMA 

Wireless  station  at  Almirante. — To  complete  wireless  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Americas,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the 
Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  are  installing  at  various  points  six 
transmitting  stations  provided  with  the  new  20-kilowatt  radiotron 
tubes  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  six  stations  are  at  New 
Orleans  and  Miami,  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  Almirante,  Panama. 
The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  is  in  charge  of  all  the  stations 
excepting  thgse  of  Puerto  Barrios  and  Almirante,  which  are  under 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  It  is  expected  that  the  complete  system  will 
be  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  1924. 

PARAGUAY 

Fruit  orchards. — The  following  figures  on  fruit  orchards  in  the 
agricultural  colonies  show  the  favorable  results  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Land  and  Colonization  Office  for  the  acquisition  and  occupation 
of  Government  land: 


Colonics 

Orange  , 
trees  | 

.  _  J 

1 

Banana  I 
trees  1 

Colonies 

i 

Orange 

trees 

Banana 

trees 

76,410 
18,  M7 
17,490 
34,676 
33,563 
18,006 
13,070 
38,755 

1  13,294 

ATTO 
i  ^042 

1  11,675 

1 

8,064  1 
3,741 

7,  .591  i 
116,651  1 

158,524 

6,776 

140, 510 
5,917 
145 

2*563 

889 

832 

31,147  ' 
11,587 
5,618  1 
2,077 

2,779 

11,069 

14,956 

16,272 

360 

3, 572 

.  .  . j 

6i679 

3,035 

1,389 

31003 

12,183 

3,150 

4,266 

'i  Pottcra . 

140 

1,495 

490,136 

4,205 

Msarido  lost  Troeba . 

Total . 

375, 515 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — Exports  to  the  United  States 
declared  in  the  port  of  Asuncidn  during  1923  amounted  to  $732,575 
as  compared  with  $1,364,741  during  the  previous  year.  The  1923 
97467— 24— Bull.  6 - 6 
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exports  were:  14,300  pounds  of  petit  grain  extract,  valued  at  $20,106, 
and  24,632,538  pounds  of  quebracho  extract,  valued  at  $712,469. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  for  1923  amounted  to  13,126,285 
Argentine  gold  pesos,  of  which  5,805,886  gold  pesos  represented  the 
imports  and  7,320,399  gold  pesos  the  exports.  The  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  in  foreign  trade  declined  from  4,211,094  gold  pesos  in  1922  to 
1,514,513  gold  pesos  in  1923.  {Commerce  Reports,  April  7  and  14, 
1924.) 

PERU 

Foreign  trade. — Imports  to  Peru  during  the  year  1923  were 
valued  at  14,132,307  Peruvian  pounds,  as  against  10,522,554  pounds 
in  1922.  Exports  for  1923  amounted  to  23,950,987  Peruvian  pounds 
as  compared  with  18,692,870  pounds  in  1922,  showing  an  increase  of 
5,258,117  pounds  for  1923.  {Commerce  Reports,  April  7,  1924.) 

New  highways. — Congress  has  approved  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Santo  Tom&s,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chumbivilcas,  to 
Sicuanl,  through  the  Province  of  Canas.  Construction  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  road  from  Vltor  to  Majis  has  also  been  authorized.  The 
Government  will  make  a  contract  with  the  company  undertaking 
the  construction  of  this  road  in  accord  with  Government  plans,  by 
which  the  company  must  agree  to  finance  the  work  with  its  own 
capital,  WTth  the  understanding  that  the  funds  employed  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Government,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
9  per  cent  a  year,  and  an  annual  amortization  of  2  per  cent.  Once 
the  contract  is  signed  and  the  w'ork  commenced  the  Government 
will  turn  over  to  the  contractor  the  railroad  from  Vftor  to  Sotillo, 
including  the  rolling  stock,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  the  road  and 
equipment  returning  to  Government  ownership  at  the  end  of  this 
term. 

Import  duties  on  coffee. — The  duty  on  coffee  imports  was 
increased  last  January  to  30  centavos  per  kilo. 

SALVADOR 

Electric  ught  and  power. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  3,500- 
horsepower  hydroelectric  plant  known  as  the  Mirazalcos  Power  Co. 
on  the  Rfo  Grande  at  Mirazalcos  hacienda  near  Juayda,  Department 
of  Sonsonate.  The  plant  will  furnish  public  and  private  electric 
light  and  power  in  the  Departments  of  San  Salvador,  La  Libertad, 
Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  and  Ahuachap&n.  The  contract  is  to  run 
for  60  years. 

Highways. — On  January  28  construction  was  begun  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  road  from  Sensuntepeque  to  the  plains  of  San  Lorenzo. 
After  the  recent  completion  of  the  automobile  road  from  the  station 
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of  Santa  Cruz  near  San  Vicente  leading  to  the  beach  at  Los  Negros, 
the  President  and  the  Minister  of  Government  were  invited  to  drive 
over  the  new  highway. 

Hydroelectric  power. — According  to  a  letter  from  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  Salvador  is  at  present  a  subject  of  much 
importance,  as  the  country  possesses  no  coal  and  the  forests  are 
rapidly  being  depleted.  Kich  gold  mines  have  been  closed  down 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  possibilities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydroelectric  power  at  comparatively  small  cost  appear  to 
be  excellent. 

URUGUAY 

British  imports  ok  Uruguayan  meat. — According  to  the 
}fanana,  of  Montevideo,  for  February  19,  1924,  the  total  British 
imports  of  meat  in  1923  reached  1,397,055  tons,  against  1,181,409 
tons  in  1922.  Of  these  amounts,  Uruguay  furnished  68,475  tons  in 
1923,  against  64,137  tons  in  1922. 

Seed  loans. — In  order  to  aid  agriculture  the  board  of  directoi’s 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  resolved  to  open  a  credit  of  120,000 
pesos  to  the  order  of  the  Official  Seed  Commission  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds  which  are  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  as  loans.  Farmers 
will  cancel  their  debts  at  harvest  time. 

Live.stock  census. — The  livestock  census  of  Uruguay,  which  was 
begun  on  April  1  under  the  National  Commission  of  the  Office  of 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  is  working  through  subcom¬ 
missions  in  the  19  Departments  of  the  Republic.  The  office  has 
already  distributed  600,000  census  bulletins,  10,000  leaflets  with 
instructions  to  census  takers,  300,000  leaflets  of  advance  instructions 
to  stock  raisers  and  agriculturalists,  and  10,000  leaflets  with  plans 
for  the  taking  of  the  census. 

Dredging  of  port  channel  entrance. — The  Montevideo 
municipal  council  members  made  an  inspection  trip  in  February  to 
witness  the  work  of  clearing  the  channel  leading  to  the  harbor  of 
Montevideo.  Allowing  for  fogs,  storms,  and  other  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that  the  dredging  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year,  unless  unforeseen  disasters  should  occur.  In 
one  month  and  three  daj’s  nearly  500,000  cubic  meters  of  mud  were 
removed  by  the  dredge,  while  3,500,000  cubic  meters  more  must  be 
removed  to  complete  the  work.  The  dredge  is  working  six  days  a 
week,  with  three  shifts  of  the  crew,  making  about  14  or  15  trips  in 
24  hours,  each  time  dredging  and  carrying  away  to  be  dumped  1,600 
to  2,000  meters. 

Eighth  Rural  Federation  CbxoREss. — About  80  rural  societies 
w'ere  to  send  delegates  to  the  Eighth  Rural  Federation  Congres.s, 
which  planned  to  meet  on  March  21,  1924,  in  Mercedes. 
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VENEZUEL.V 

Caracas  slaughterhouse. — Tlic  governor  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  has  signed  a  contract  with  a  company  for  installing  in  the  public 
slaughterhouse  of  Caracas  a  modem  electric  machine  for  sawing 
bones.  The  contract  stipidates  that  the  charge  shall  not  be  over  2 
bolfvares  for  large  carcasses  and  1  bolivar  for  smaller  ones.  This  con¬ 
tract  is  for  a  period  of  15  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  machinery 
will  pass  to  the  ownership  of  the  Federal  District. 

New  telegraph  station. — Since  the  first  of  March,  1024,  a  new 
telegraph  station  has  been  in  operation  in  Palmira,  in  the  State  of 
T4chira. 

-  Venezuelan  NA^^GATION  Co. — The  transactions  of  this  national 
stock  company  during  the  last  half  of  1923  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  net  profits  amounting  to  447,585.72  bolivares,  allotted  as 
follows:  70  per  cent  to  dividends,  20  per  cent  to  the  insurance  fund, 
5  per  cent  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  5  per  cent  to  the  guaranty  fund. 
The  company  spent  large  sums  in  improving  its  vessels  in  order  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  service. 
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Budget  for  1924. — Executive  Decree  No,  22,  of  January  20,  1924, 
places  the  net  estimates  for  the  national  budget  of  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1924  ,  at  38,285,396.87  pesos, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  at  42,965,902.83  pesos,  the 
latter  apportioned  in  the  following  manner  among  the  ministries  of  the 
Government: 


Pesos 

Interior _  5,  635,  054.  60 

Foreign  .Affairs.. .  561,  864.  55 

Treasury .  13,928,031.14 

War . . . 3,031,597.85 

Industries _  184,  323.  74 

Public  Health  and 
Instrurtion _  2,  699,  641.  69 


Pesos 

Post  Office  and  Tele¬ 
graphs .  3,  650,  430.  00 

Public  Works .  12,  927,  377.  26 

Comptrollcrship _  212,774.00 

Supplies .  134,808.00 

Total... .  42,965,902.83 


The  difference  of  4,680,505.96  pesos  between  the  estimates  of 
receipts  and  appropriations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  budget  of 
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expenditures  there  is  included  4,568,414  pesos  destined  for  the 
amortization  of  Treasury  bonds,  which,  however,  will  be  paid  from 
the  loan  of  not  more  than  5,000,000  pesos,  authorized  by  law  No.  108 
of  1923. 

Income  tax.— vSee  page  624. 

COSTA  kica 

C'ONVEKSION  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BaNK. — The  r^- 
ulation  signed  on  October  18,  1922,  which  established  the  Caja  de 
Conversion,  or  conversion  section  of  the  International  Bank  for  the 
conversion  of  foreign  money  into  Costa  Rican  currency  at  regulateil 
rates,  and  the  handling  of  drafts  and  similar  documents,  was  changed 
and  published  in  its  new  form  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  26, 
1924. 

The  new  points  of  the  regulation  are: 

The  conversion  section  will  receive  in  exchange  for  its  bills  only  American  gold 
at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange,  and  those  foreign  gold  currencies  legalized  by 
Decree  No.  4,  of  February  20,  1902,  on  the  basis  of  400  per  cent  for  .American 
gold,  or  sight  drafts  on  New  York,  made  by  banks  of  recognized  solvency  or 
exporters  whose  drafts  are  expressly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney  of  the  firm 
drawn  upon.  Moreover,  the  interest  from  the  balances  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
version  section  in  foreign  banks  will  be  used  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  conversion  section  to  the  International  Bank,  the  balance  to  cancel  debts 
of  the  State  with  this  bank  under  the  provisions  of  articles  8  and  9  of  the  law 
hereby  interpreted. 

CUBA 

Budget  for  1924-25. — The  President  of  the  Republic  submitted 
to  Congre.ss  for  consideration  the  following  budget  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  1924-25: 


KKCKICTS 


C'ustomhouse  receipts _ _ 

Port  receipts . . . 

('onsular  receipts . . 

Communication  receipts. . . 

Land  receipts _ _ _ 

Government  properties. . . . 

Various  receipts _ _ 

Taxes  on  loan . . . 

National  lottery . . . 

Law  of  April  11,  1922 _ _ 

Law  of  August  4,  192:1 . 

. $37,050,000.00 

. .  850,  000.  00 

. .  1,  400,  000.  00 

.  2,  121,  000.  00 

.  22,  620,  000.  00 

. . .  288,000.00 

. .  1,670,000.00 

_  4,  200,  000.  00 

.  4,  100,  000.  00 

. 1,140,000.00 

.  1,  280,  000.  00 

Total. . . . 

_ _  76,719,000.00 
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KXPENHITURES 

Government  debts . . . .  $9,  773,  986.  00 

Legislative  power . 2,352,160.00 

Judicial  power.. .  3,526,037.88 

Executive  power _ _ 481,820.00 

State  Department . .  1,  684,  735.  23 

Department  of  Justice . . . .  325,  020.  00 

Department  of  the  Interior . . . .  9,  467,  313.  00 

Treasury  Department _ _  4,  050,  483.  50 

Department  of  Public  Works _ 5,  092,  781.  00 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor.  993,  534.  12 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. .  10,  552,  447.  20 

Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charity _  6,  269,  581.  19 

War  and  Navy  Department .  10,  999,  565.  94 

Other  general  expenditures . . . .  830,  817.  50 


Total .  66,  400,  282.  56 


MEXICO 

Bank  of  Emission. — The  closing  session  of  the  Bankers’  Con¬ 
vention,  whose  work  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the 
Bum-rtin,  took  place  on  February  29,  being  addressed  by  Sr.  Alberto 
.1.  Pani,  Secretary  of  Finance.  At  his  initiative  it  was  voted  to 
make  the  convention  an  annual  gathering  and  to  appoint  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  to  bridge  the  gap  between  one  convention  and  the 
next,  this  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Finance  in 
considering  how  best  to  constitute  the  Sole  Bank  of  Emission,  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  banking  reorganization 
in  Mexico. 

PERU 

Loan  of  500,000  Peruvlan  pounds. — ^Law  No.  4905,  issued 
January  21,  1924,  authorizes  the  Executive  power  to  contract  a 
loan,  to  be  used  for  paying  the  debts  resulting  from  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  budget  for  1923.  Said  loan  shall  be  obtained  for 
not  over  500,000  Peruvian  pounds,  issued  at  not  less  than  90  per 
cent,  drawing  an  annual  interest  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent.  The 
Government  will  allot  certain  national  revenues  for  security  of 
the  loan. 

SALVADOR 

Two-mii.lion-doliar  issue  of  bonds. — Additional  bonds  of 
.series  C  of  the  loan  made  by  Minor  (L  Keith  to  the  Government  and 
authorized  by  legislative  decree  of  July  12,  1922,  and  article  1  of 
legislative  decree  of  September  3,  1923,  have  been  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000.  The  issue  will  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
fall  due  on  the  same  date,  and  otherwise  correspond  to  the  bonds  of 
series  C  already  issued,  except  that  an  X  will  he  added  to  the  number 
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of  each  bond.  The  issue  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  loan  contract  of  June  2,  1922,  and  the  supplementary  con¬ 
ventions  of  January  5  and  September  28,  1923.  (See  Bulletin 
for  December,  1923.) 


ARGENTINA 

Suspension  of  workers’  pension  ijiw. — An  executive  decree 
was  issued  on  January  31,  1924,  suspending  for  a  period  of  60  days 
the  going  into  effect  of  Law  No.  11289,  establishing  a  pension  fund 
for  employees  of  the  merchant  marine,  industrial  establishments, 
periodical  press  publications  and  graphic  arts,  and  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  suspension  took  effect  on  January  28,  1924,  when  the 
law  w'ould  have  gone  into  effect.  The  decree  suspending  the  new 
pension  law  states  that:  “The  coincidence  of  opinions  contrary  to 
the  immediate  institution  of  the  guild  funds  of  different  bodies  w'ith 
divergent  interests  justifies  a  postponement,  in  order  to  secure  a 
pacific  and  advantageous  enforcement  of  the  reform  contained  in 
Law  No.  11289.’’  The  plans  called  for  the  deduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  9  per  cent  from  the  employees’  salary  for  payment  into  the 
funds  and  a  contribution  of  an  additional  5  per  cent  of  the  salaries 
by  the  employers.  (Dispatch  of  P.  J.  Iloulahan,  vice  consul,  Buenos 
Aires,  Feb.  2,  1924.) 

BOLIVIA 

Sanitary  mea.sures. — A  law  w’as  promulgated  on  January  12, 
1924,  forbidding  admittance  to  the  Republic  of  persons  afflicted 
with  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  of  the  insane,  epileptic,  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  chronic  alcoholics,  or  persons  deprived  of  a  limb  or 
otherwise  gravely  injured,  provided  such  persons  are  likely  to  become 
public  charges.  This  law  refers  only  to  foreigners  not  having  a  legal 
residence  in  the  country.  All  persons  arriving  at  the  Bolivian  frontier 
must  present  a  sanitary  passport  to  the  authorities,  issued  by  a 
Bolivian  consul  upon  presentation  of  a  health  certificate,  and  also  a 
certificate  of  vaccination. 

Taxes  on  mineral  exports. — A  decree  dated  January  12,  1924, 
amends  article  1  of  the  law  of  February  3,  1920,  relating  to  silver 
exports.  In  accordance  with  this  amendment  a  national  tax  is 
placed  on  exports  of  silver,  on  the  basis  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  silver. 
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in  whatever  form  the  metal  may  he,  and  according  to  the  current 
market  price  of  the  metal. 

Another  decree  of  the  same  date  places  an  export  tax  on  lead  of  20 
centavos  for  each  metric  quintal  of  ingots  or  lead  ore  exported,  what¬ 
ever  its  purity,  and  10  centavos  for  every  metric  quintal  of  lead 
tailings.  Ingots  or  tailings  containing  over  2  kilograms  of  pure 
silver  per  metric  ton  will  he  taxable  according  to  the  law  governing 
silver  exports.  Exporters  of  pure  lead  or  silver-hearing  lead  are 
obliged  to  present  to  the  proper  authorities  samples  of  the  minerals 
exported. 

According  to  a  law  issued  January  16,  1924,  all  exports  of  tin  ore, 
whatever  their  composition,  are  subject  to  a  tax  proportional  to 
the  purity  of  the  metal.  The  rate  of  the  tax  shall  be  fixed  according 
to  the  current  market  price  of  the  metal,  or  in  case  this  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  according  to  the  quotations  prevailing  in  the  London  market. 
The  exporters  of  tin  ore  are  obliged  to  declare  in  the  customhouse 
permit  the  grade  of  purity  of  the  metal  to  be  exported,  on  which 
basis  the  export  duties  will  be  settled.  The  full  text  of  this  law 
appears  in  the  Boletin  Comercial  of  La  Paz  for  February  3,  1924. 

Workmen’s  compulsory  savings  plan. — A  law  promulgated 
January  25,  1924,  establishes  compulsory  savings  for  workmen, 
including  miners,  railroad  and  street  railway  "workers,  and  wage 
earners  in  general.  The  companies  or  employers  will  deduct  up  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  making  monthly  deposits 
of  these  sums  in  the  savings  department  of  any  of  the  local  banks, 
jtating  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  workmen  and  the  sum 
belonging  to  each  one. 

brazil 

Encouragement  of  cotton  cultivation. — A  decree  of  February 
27  of  this  year  offers  exemption  from  import  duties  on  macliinery  and 
(•ertain  other  articles  for  cotton  raising  and  free  or  reduced  transporta¬ 
tion  for  supplies  and  products  to  companies  undertaking  to  maintain 
a  minimum  cultivated  area  of  1,000  hectares  of  cotton  and  a  field  of 
at  least  200  hectares  for  seed  selection  and  culture  demonstration, 
to  distribute  a  certain  amount  of  cottonseed  free,  to  erect  a  modem 
mill  for  podding,  pressing,  and  immunizing  cottonseed,  to  clean  the 
cotton  at  the  price  mling  in  that  district,  and  to  agree  to  Government 
inspection  by  the  cotton  service.  The  Government  may  also  grant 
loans  on  certain  conditions  to  enterprises  proposing  to  set  up  installa¬ 
tions  in  parts  of  the  cotton  zone  where  such,  facilities  do  not  already 
exist. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Amo  S.  Pearse, 
general  secretary  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers’  Associations,  has  stated  in  a  recent 
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book  that  “the  area  which  can  be  cultivated  •with  cotton  in  Brazil 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  Ignited  States  cotton-helt,  but  the  necessary 
population  is  inissin;;  to  handle  so  big  a  cn>p  as  the  United  States  has 
produced  in  the  past.  Five  million  bales  are,  however,  •within  the 
realm  of  possibilities  during  the  present  generation  *  *  * 

Night  work  in  bakeries. — A  decree  of  February  2,  1914,  pa.ssed 
by  the  council  of  the  Federal  District,  which  includes  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  provides  that  work  in  bakeries  shall  begin  at  4  a.  m., 
ending  at  2  p.  m.,  except  on  Friday  when  it  may  begin  at  midnight, 
concluding  Saturday  at  4  p.  m.,  an  hour  commencing  11  a.  m.  being 
allowed  every  day  for  lunch  and  on  Saturdays  a  half  hour  com¬ 
mencing  at  6  a.  m.  for  breakfast.  All  Sunday  work  is  proliibited. 
Bread  may  be  sold  on  the  streets  or  delivered  at  the  house  only 
betw'een  6  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  w'hen  the  time  is 
extended  to  7  p.  m. 

Measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. — On  March  15  of  this 
year  President  Bernardes  summoned  to  a  conference  on  measures  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Dr.  Sampaio  Vidal,  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Francisco  Sfi,  Minister  of  Communications,  Dr.  Joao  Luiz  Alves, 
Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Alaor  Prata,  prefect  of  the  Federal  District, 
Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  director  general  of  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Dr.  Dulphe  Pineiro  Machado,  Director  of  the  Pro¬ 
visions  Department,  and  Dr.  Libanio  da  Rocha  Vaz,  manager  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  abattoir. 

Following  suggestions  approved  at  tliis  meeting.  President  Ber¬ 
nardes  on  March  19  issued  a  decree  summarized  and  explained  as 
follows  by  the  Commerce  Reports  of  April  28,  1924: 

.\rticle  1  of  the  decree  provides  for  the  suspension,  until  furtlier  notice,  of  the 
present  system  of  receiving  fresh  milk  from  the  interior  of  the  country  in  private 
depots,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  official  entrepdt  to  handle  all 
milk  arriving  at  this  city.  The  official  entrepdt  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health,  which  is  in  turn  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Interior.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  not  only 
to  receive  and  inspect  milk  but  also  to  supervise  its  delivery  to  consumers  at 
prices  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Interior. 

The  Ministry  of  Marine  is  instructed  by  article  2  of  the  decree  to  establish, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Federal  District,  a  federal  depot 
for  the  receiving  and  distribution  of  fresh  fish.  Most  of  the  fresh  fish  consumed 
in  the  city  comes  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  claimed  that,  although 
prevailing  prices  for  fish  are  unreasonably  high,  the  middlemen  rather  than  the 
fishermen  are  profiting,  and  that  prices  paid*  the  latter  are  still  low. 

Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree  the  prefecture  of  the  Federal 
District  had  announced  that  the  municipal  government  would  establish  emer¬ 
gency  butcher  shops  to  sell  meats  at  actual  cost  if  ruling  prices  were  not  decreased. 
.\rticle  3  of  the  present  measure  provides  that  cattle  and  meat  consigned  to  the 
emergency  butcher  shops  that  may  be  established  by  the  prefecture  shall  have 
precedence  in  shipping  over  all  other  commodities  on  Brazilian  railroads. 
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The  prefect  of  the  Federal  District  pul)li8lied  a  decree  on  March  20  authorizing 
the  opening  of  credits  to  tlie  amount  of  200, (MX)  milreis  (about  $22,500  at  present 
exchange)  to  install  emergency  Imtclier  sliops  to  l)e  oi>erated  by  the  prefecture 
or  its  agents.  The  price  lists  of  the  establishments  arc  t<j  be  approved  by  the 
prefect. 

Article  6  of  the  decree  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  reduce  immediately 
the  existing  import  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent  and  to 
take  necessary  action  to  limit  the  time  that  these  products  may  be  held  in  storage 
in  official  or  lx)nded  warehouses. 

Article  4  authorizes  the  director  of  the  foo<l  supply  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
establish  emergency  grocery  stores  and  to  extend  the  operations  of  curb  markets 
for  the  distribution  at  the  lowest  })ossible  prices  of  staple  food  products. 

Article  5  empowers  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  to 
requisition  and  disappropriate,  in  accordance  with  laws  now  in  force  in  Brazil, 
domestic  supplies  of  the  food  products  mentioned  in  the  present  decree  and  to 
acquire  additional  supplies  in  foreign  countries  in  so  far  as  he  deems  necessary. 

.Article  7  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  to  put 
into  effect  whatever  regulations  he  deems  essential  t<i  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
present  decree. 

.All  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  which  is  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of 
March  22,  1924,  are  to  be  effective  from  March  19,  1924. 

CHILE 

Amendment  to  income-tax  law. — By  a  decree  of  January  30, 
1924,  day  wages  and  similar  pa3"ments,  of  whatever  amount,  made  by 
managers  of  firms  or  companies  mentioned  in  article  30  of  the  law, 
are  excepted  from  the  tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  applies  only 
to  compensation  received  on  a  j'early  basis. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  South  Pacific  Mail 
of  Valparaiso  will  shortl^y  issue  a  full  English  translation  of  the 
income-tax  law. 

COLOMBIA 

Income  tax. — Decree  No.  59,  of  January  12,  1924,  regulating  the 
income-tax  law,  states  that  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  tax,  income  is 
understood  to  be  the  net  profits  obtained  from  invested  capital,  and 
from  any  kind  of  work,  industrial  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  salaries, 
wages  or  compensation  for  personal  service,  earnings,  interest  on 
investments,  rents  received  for  real  estate,  dividends,  and  profits  of 
whatever  kind  and  from  whatever  source  they  are  obtained  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  tax.  Government  pensions  also  included.  All  citizens, 
native  or  naturalized,  as  well  as  foreigners  re.siding  in  the  country  are 
obliged  to  pay  this  tax,  in  addition  to  nonresidents  who  derive  in¬ 
comes  from  Colombian  sources.  Said  tax  shall  be  paid  yearly  at  the 
following  rate:  3  per  cent  upon  incomes  derived  from  capital  only; 
2  per  cent  upon  incomes  from  investments  the  development  of  which 
requires  personal  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  o\vner,  his  agents  or  repre- 
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sentatives,  and  1  per  cent  upon  incomes  received  for  personal  employ¬ 
ment  or  labor.  Every  contributor  is  allowed  to  deduct  360  pesos  per 
year  from  his  total  taxable  income,  for  which  no  tax  shall  be  paid. 

CUBA 

International  Commission  of  Jurists. — Dr.  Antonio  S&nchez 
de  Betancourt  and  Dr.  C6sar  Salaya,  professors  in  the  National 
University  of  Cuba,  have  been  designated  by  the  Chief  Executive  to 
select  the  topics  and  prepare  the  material  on  which  will  be  based  the 
work  of  the  Cuban  delegates  to  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1925. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

National  elections. — At  the  national  elections  which  took 
place  on  March  15,  1024,  General  Horacio  V&zquez  and  the  candi- 
ilates  of  the  coalition  party  were  returned  by  a  great  majority. 
This  party  elected  the  govemom  of  11  out  of  12  Provinces  and  either 
10  or  11  out  of  12  senators,  and  24  or  25  out  of  31  deputies.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  police  records  throughout  the  Republic 
show  that  on  election  day  there  were  made  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  arrests  made  on  any  ordinary  week  day.  Although  the  new 
electoral  law  was  regarded  as  complicated  by  the  public  before  the 
elections  took  place,  it  is  now  generally  realized  that  it  provides 
satisfactory  guaranties. 

GUATEMALA 

Radio  telegraph  and  telephone  law. — The  law  named,  author¬ 
ized  hy  the  President  in  an  Executive  order  of  September  23,  1923, 
was  published  in  El  Gualemalteco,  of  February  9,  1924.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Government  grants  permission  to 
individuals  and  associations  to  operate  radio  receiving  sets  for  the 
pursuit  of  science  or  entertainment  only.  The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  those  seeking  permits  for  installing  receiving  sets  are: 

\  statement  of  the  age,  nationality,  and  profession  of  the  applicant,  and  a 
description  of  the  type  of  receiving  apparatus,  the  place  of  installation,  and  the 
height  and  type  of  antenna  must  be  presented.  Manufactured  sets  must  enter 
the  country  through  the  customs  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Promotion, 
and  with  all  duties  paid;  consular  invoices  must  be  presented  for  the  release  of 
radio  sets  from  the  customs;  installations  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
inspection  regulations  for  electric  companies  as  a  guaranty  of  safety;  radio  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  installations  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
establish  and  operate  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  stations  for  public  service 
free  from  interference  by  private  installations,  ordering  the  suspension  of  private 
stations  which  may  interfere.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  private  sta- 
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tioiiB  in  the  event  uf  war  ur  public  disturbance.  Private  installations  are  taxed 
one  dollar  per  month  and  ten  dollars  for  installation  fee.  Installations  not 
operated  in  accordance  with  this  law  arc  liable  to  confiscation. 

H.UTI 

Emigration  of  l.\borers. — The  emigration  law  of  February  16, 
1923,  has  been  repealed.  According  to  the  provisions  of  a  new  law, 
promulgated  on  February  28,  1924,  foreign  companies  or  individuals 
engaging  laborers  in  Haiti  for  work  in  other  countries  must  obtain  a 
special  permit  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  wliicli  will  be 
granted  under  the  follotn'ing  conditions:  The  company  or  individual 
engaging  laborers  must  agree  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
and  also  to  provide  proper  houses  and  food,  and  wages  equal  to  what 
the  laborers  would  receive  for  the  same  kind  of  work  at  home.  The 
full  text  of  this  law  appears  in  Le  Monitenr,  March  10-15,  1924. 

MEXICO 

Labor  insurance. — In  1922  Sr.  General  don  Alvaro  Obreg6n,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  prepared  a  bill  for  labor  insurance  which  presents 
many  interesting  features.  Its  provisions  apply  to  workers  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  all  persons  receiving  a  specified  salary  being 
considered  workers,  whether  their  work  is  manual  or  intellectual, 
and  whether  their  employer  is  a  private  concern  or  a  political  entity. 
To  obtain  the  funds  for  paying  the  insurance,  a  tax  not  exceeding  10 
per  cent  would  be  laid  on  all  pavnnents  for  labor  made  in  the  Republic, 
this  ta.\  to  be  considered  the  profit-sharing  mentioned  in  article  123  of 
the  Constitution  of  1917.  Pa3mients  would  be  made  for  labor  accident 
compensation,  for  pensions  after  30  years  or  more  of  service,  and  for 
death  of  the  worker  for  any  cause  whatever. 

Tuberculosis  in  stock. — Regulations  were  issued  in  March  for 
the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  all  stock  in  the  Republic. 

Income  tax. — It  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin  that  an 
income  tax  was  included  among  the  sources  of  receipts  specified  in 
the  budget  law  for  1924.  The  income-tax  law,  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  February  21,  1924,  establishes  the  following  monthly 
tax  rates  on  wages,  salaries,  and  emoluments,  an  exemption  of  200 
pesos  a  month  being  granted : 

Income  between  200.01  and  500  pesos  a  month,  1  per  cent. 

Income  l)etween  500.01  and  1,000  pesos  a  month,  1.25  per  cent. 

Income  lietween  1,000.01  and  1,500  pesos  a  month,  1.6  per  cent. 

Income  between  1,500.01  and  2,000  pesos  a  month,  1.75  per  cent. 

Income  over  2,000  pesos  a  month,  2  per  cent. 

Persons  receiving  an  income  from  the  exercise  of  a  liberal,  literary, 
artistic,  or  other  profession  are  granted  a  semiannual  exemption  of 
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1,200  pesos,  their  tax  being  payable  semiannuall}'  at  the  following 
rates : 

Income  between  1,200.01  and  3,000  pesos,  1  per  cent. 

Income  between  3,000.01  and  6,000  pesos,  1.25  per  cent. 

Income  between  6,000.01  and  9,000  pesos,  1.5  per  cent. 

Income  between  9,000.01  and  12,000  pesos,  1.75  per  cent. 

Income  over  12,000  pesos,  2  per  cent. 

All  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  cooperative  societies,  engaged 
in  business,  industry,  banking,  mining,  educational,  or  other  enter¬ 
prises,  with  certain  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  law*,  notably  individ¬ 
ual  agriculturalists,  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax  on  their  net  profits 
over  2,400  pesos,  as  follows: 

Profits  between  2,400.01  and  5,000  pesos,  2  per  cent. 

Profits  between  5,000.01  and  10,000  pesos,  2.25  per  cent. 

Profits  between  10,000.01  and  15,000  pesos,  2.50  per  cent. 

Profits  between  15,000.01  and  20,000  pesos,  2.75  per  cent. 

Profits  between  20,000.01  and  50,000  pesos,  3  per  cent. 

Profits  between  50,000.01  and  100,000  pesos,  3.50  per  cent. 

Profits  over  100,000  pesos,  4  per  cent. 

Foreign  firms  or  branches  of  firms  operating  in  Mexico  are  required 
to  pay  a  tax  on  profits  obtained  in  the  Republic.  The  salaries  of 
the  present  President,  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  deputies, 
senators,  and  other  popularly  elected  federal  officials  were  exempt 
under  the  original  law,  but  this  provision  was  set  aside  by  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  of  April  5,  1924. 

Mining  tax. — An  important  new  mining  tax  law*,  which  can  not 
be  given  in  detail  for  lack  of  space,  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  1924. 
It  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for  March  17,  1924. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


AROENTINA-URUGUAY 


C'ONVENTION  ON  TRIANGULATION  OF  THE  URUGUAY  RiVER. — Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Argentine-Uruguayan  convention  for  the 
triangulation  of  the  Uruguay  River,  signed  April  11,  1918,  the 
President  of  Uruguay,  in  a  decree  issued  February  15,  1924,  recog¬ 
nized  the  Uruguayan  body  known  as  the  Argentina-Uruguay  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  which  is  to  act  in  matters  concerning  the 
triangulation  of  the  river.  Its  administrative  and  disciplinary 
phases  w'ill  come  under  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Navy,  while  aspects 
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concerned  with  international  action  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

BRAZIL-PORTUGAL 

Literary  and  artistic  property  rights. — The  convention  on 
literar}^  and  artistic  property  rights  between  Brazil  and  Portugal, 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  26,  1922,  was  ratified  by  President 
Bernardes  of  Brazil  on  January  23,  1924.  {Dmrio  Official,  Brazil, 
January  25,  1924.) 

mexico-nicaragua 

Diplomatic  correstondence. — Ratifications  of  a  convention  on 
the  exchange  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua  were  exchanged  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  February  21, 
1923,  the  President  of  Mexico  ordering  the  promulgation  of  the 
convention  in  that  Republic  on  January  18,  1924.  (Diaro  Ojicial, 
Mexico,  March  17,  1924.) 

G  re  AT  B  RITA  I N-N IC  A  R  AG  U  A 

P^XEcunoN  OF  THE  Harrison-Altamirano  treaty. — On  February 
4,  1924,  a  commission  appointed  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  met  to  hear  complaints 
from  the  Mosquito  Indians  and  others  comprehended  in  the  Harrison- 
Altamirano  treaty  on  the  cession  by  Great  Britain  to  Nicaragua  of 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  August 
24,  1906.  The  commission,  which  was  composed  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  William  W.  Heard,  American  consul,  and  E.  O.  Rees, 
British  consul,  met  daily  excejit  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  six 
weeks. 

The  Harrison-Altamirano  treaty  provided  for  the  recommendation 
to  Congress  of  the  passage  of  a  law  to  give  to  the  Mosquito  Indians 
and  half-breeds  a  50-year  exemption  from  military  service  and  taxation 
for  those  horn  before  1894.  The  treaty  also  -provided  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  should  make  no  chaise  to  Mosquito 
Indians  and  half-breeds  for  land  nor  for  the  deeds  of  title,  each  family 
of  4  to  have  8  manzanas  (manzana  equals  10,000  square  varas;  vara 
equals  2.78  feet)  of  land  and  2  extra  manzanas  for  each  member  of  the 
family  in  excess  of  4  persons.  In  case  land  belonging  to  any  Mos¬ 
quito  Indian  or  half-breed  before  1894  was  adjudged  to  another 
person,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  was  to  indemnify  him  with  an 
equal  amount  of  unoccupied  land  as  near  as  possible  to  his  previous 
habitation.  The  treaty  provided  an  extension  of  two  years  for  the 
settlement  of  title  claims  to"  land  acquired  according  to  regulations 
in  force  before  1894. 


^PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 

“  ;andEDUCATION;  “ 

BOLIVIA 

Vocational  school. — Tlxc  Government  has  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  public  vocational  school  for  girls  in  Oruro. 

Women  receive  bachelor’s  degree. — In  the  University  of  Santa 
Cruz  ^ve  young  women,  Angela  Trew,  Virginia  Venegas,  Carmen 
Flores,  Mercedes  Garrido,  and  Carmen  Aguirre,  graduated  in  January 
as  bachelors  of  arts.  Tliey  are  the  first  women  to  receive  degrees 
from  this  university. 

BRAZIL 

Gift  from  Argentina. — The  Republic  of  Argentina  is  presenting 
to  Brazil  a  collection  of  5,059  books  by  the  most  notable  Argentine 
authors,  divided  into  30  sections.  “From  the  reading  of  these 
erudite  works,”  says  the  Jomal  do  Brasil  in  an  editorial,  “one  can 
not  but  derive  the  conviction  that  our  powerful  neighbor  nation  has 
always  worked  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  which  it  considers 
indispensable  for  the  realization  of  its  cherished  ideals.” 

School  for  newsboys. — A  school  for  homeless  newsboys  has  been 
founded  in  Bel^m,  capital  of  the  State  of  ParA. 

CHILE 

University  school  of  commerce. — The  Catholic  University  in 
Santiago  has  added  to  its  courses  a  school  of  commerce,  the  first  of 
its  rank  in  the  Republic,  to  which  it  hopes  to  attract  the  best  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  secondary  commercial  schools,  offering  them  advanced 
work  in  business  management,  finance,  law,  and  other  pertinent 
subjects. 

School  buildings. — During  his  recent  service  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  »Sr.  Domingo  Dur&n  started  negotiations  with  the 
Mortgage  Bank  for  the  loan  of  funds  with  which  to  erect  school 
buildings,  payments  on  the  debt  to  be  met  by  the  funds  now  used  to 
pay  the  rentals  of  privately  owned  structures  used  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  these  rentals  amounting  to  4,535,390  pesos  a  year.  At  the 
request  of  his  successor,  Sr.  Guillermo  Labarca  Hubertson,  Sefior 
DurAn  will  continue  these  negotiations  until  they  are  satisfactorily 
completed. 

Aside  from  this  plan,  the  Government  has  lately  built  or  planned 
for  the  erection  of  the  following:  Barros  Luco  School,  Valparaiso, 
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which  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  pupils;  boys’  liigh  schools  in  Talca, 
l^bu,  Traigu^n,  and  Asuncion;  a  girls’  high  school  in  Concepci6n; 
and  a  new  building  for  the  Rosario  Orrego  girls’  high  school  in 
Santiago. 

Domestic  science. — A  month’s  course  in  domestic  science  for 
teachers  and  other  interested  persons  was  given  in  the  city  of  Chilian 
during  the  last  summer  vacation. 

COLO.MBIA 


Board  of  teachers. — Decree  No.  1733,  of  December  29,  1923, 
establishes  the  board  of  teachers  to  which  article  72  of  Decree  No. 
191  of  1904  refers.  The  board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members, 
selected  with  special  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  position.  The 
duties  of  the  board  include  preparing  the  programs  on  which  the 
textbooks  for  the  primary  and  secondary  grades  shall  be  based, 
opening,  in  accord  with  the  university  council,  textbook  competitions 
and  judging  the  books  submitted,  and  reporting  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  regarding  their  adoption  for  official  use.  Foreign 
textbooks  as  well  as  national  ones  may  be  adopte<l  without  com¬ 
petitive  selection  when  the  board  considers  them  appropriate  for  use 
in  the  schools. 

Stadium  of  La  Salle  College. — The  La  Salle  College  of  Bogota 
has  just  completed,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  a  stadium  accommo¬ 
dating  10,000  .spectators,  to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  sports,  such  as 
football,  tennis,  basketball,  and  similar  games.  There  are  also  a 
large  lake  for  boating  and  sw-imming,  a  polo  field,  and  golf  links. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  school-age  reguijition. — Recent  changes  in  the  school  regu¬ 
lations  set  the  school  age  from  8  to  15  years.  Parents  registering  their 
children  for  1924  were  required  to  present  the  children’s  baptismal 
certificates. 

Commercial  school  scholarships. — The  Manuel  Arag6n  com¬ 
mercial  school  of  San  Jos6  has  offered  12  scholarships  to  poor  students, 
2  to  each  of  the  four  municipalities,  2  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerc® 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  2  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Jos4.  This 
school  has  receivwl  from  Seflor  Notari,  Italian  representative  in  (?osta 
Rica,  a  gift  of  800  readers,  from  which  instruction  will  be  given  free 
in  the  evening  classes. 

GUATEMALA 


Schools. — From  the  President’s  message  read  before  Congress  on 
March  1,  1924,  the  following  facts  on  the  national  schools  are  taken: 

During  the  paxt  year  2,708  national  schoula  were  open,  or  40.5  more  tlian 
during  the  prcvioiiH  year.  There  were  also  many  new  rural  and  city  schools 
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not  supportcfl  by  the  national  Government.  The  new  plan  for  primary  educa¬ 
tion  was  put  into  effect,  this  plan  being  the  result  of  the  combined  labors  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education,  special  commissions,  and  a  teachers’  congress. 
The  name  of  the  ministry  has  been  changed  from  that  of  Public  Instruction  to 
Public  Education,  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  purpose  of  the  ministry,  which 
is  not  only  to  bring  instruction  to  the  children  of  Guatemala  but  also  teach  them 
to  search  for  knowledge  themselves. 

To  supply  the  lack  of  teachers  a  new  plan  for  normal  schools  was  put  into 
effect  which  establishes  three  classes  of  normal  teachers  for  the  three  classes  of 
schools.  A  competition  for  textbooks  on  national  geography  and  history, 
zoology  and  botany,  and  a  primer  on  citizenship  was  held  by  the  ministry.  Six 
hundred  scholarships  have  been  established  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  capital, 
30  in  the  National  Conservatory,  and  400  in  other  institutions.  The  general 
directorate  of  primary  instruction  was  created  to  centralize  the  primary  educa¬ 
tion  work.  The  school  supply  section  furnished  all  the  equipment  necessary  to 
the  national  schools,  Montessori  kindergarten  material  being  imported. 

The  building  was  completed  for  the  Institute  and  Normal  School  for  Young 
Women.  It  covers  over  1,000  square  varas  (1  vara  equals  2.78  feet),  and  was 
planned  to  be  one  of  the  most  spacious,  solid,  and  convenient  establishments  for 
the  teaching  of  women  in  Central  America.  The  medical  school  now  has  its 
own  building,  with  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  while  the  chemistry  laboratory 
has  been  opened  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  a  prosthetic  laboratory  in  the 
dental  school. 

Another  most  important  advance  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  nursing 
in  Guatemala  City. 

MEXICO 

School  of  physical  education. — Six  hundred  young  men  and 
women  were  enrolled  in  February  in  the  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  in  Mexico  City,  while  more  than  500  others  applying  for 
admission  could  not  he  received  for  lack  of  space.  Sr.  don  Jos6  E. 
Peralta,  director  of  the  division  of  physical  education,  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  school,  and  believes  that 
within  a  few  years  Mexico  will  be  well  supplied  with  competent 
leaders  for  sports  and  physical  education  in  general. 

NICARAGUA 

Young  woman  takes  bachelor’s  degree. — Sefiorita  Angelina 
SAenz,  of  Managua,  recently  passed  examinations  entitling  her  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and  letters. 

School  facts. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  presented  to  Congress  in  October  of  1923,  school 
statistics  for  the  Republic  in  the  years  1922-23  and  1923-24  were 
shown  to  be  as  follows: 
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1922-23 

1923-24  II 

1 

! 

1922-23  j 

1923-24 

Elementary  schools . 

_ ;  342 

402 

t 

Professional  schools  (law  and 

Teachers . 

_ 1  708 

1  788 

notary  courses,  dentistry, 
pharmacy  medicine,  sur- 

Enrollment . 

_ ,  21,359 

24,809 

Attendance . 

. !  1«,267 

1  18,929 

gery,  and  obstetrics) . 

5 

9 

•Secondary  schools . 

3 

3 

I^essors . i 

99 

101 

Teachers . 

. i  35 

!  37 

Students . . 

172 

;  219 

Students . 

.  199 

259 

Private  and  nongovernment 

. ;  3 

3 

(•) 

. '  29 

35 

76 

.  205 

222 

296 

5,657 

4,967 

I 

■  No  rerord  of  privato  and  non-Oorernmpnt  schools  (or  I922-Zt. 


From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  Republic  receiving  instruction  diu’ing  the  1923-24  school  year 
from  Government  and  non-Government  schools,  including  municipal 
and  private  schools  of  all  classes,  was  24,596. 

PARAGUAY 

School  registration. — Up  to  March  6,  1924,  the  school  reg¬ 
istration  in  the  city  of  -\sunci6n  was  8,164  pupils,  of  whom  4,154 
were  boys  and  4,010  girls;  552  boys  and  646  girls  are  students  in 
the  normal  school,  the  elementary  school  pupils  in  the  city  numbering 
3,602  bovs  and  3,361  girls. 

Paraguayan  stltdents  in  Argentina. — In  February,  1924,  15 
young  Paraguayans  holding  scholarships  offered  by  the  Argentine 
Government  left  Asuncidn  for  Buenos  Aires,  10  of  the  students  to 
enter  the  Navy  School  of  Mechanic's  and  5  the  corresponding  Army 
school. 

Director  of  Artigas  School. — Seflora  Esperanza  Vizcay  de 
Hugalde,  appointed  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  as  principal 
of  the  Artigas  School,  arrived  in  Asuncidn  late  in  February.  Seftora 
de  Hugalde  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions  upon  her  arrival 
in  the  capital.  The  school  which  she  will  direct  is  named  in  honor 
of  the  great  hero  of  Uruguayan  independence. 

PERU 

Go.nzalez  Prada  Popular  University. — During  the  latter  part  of 
February  classes  for  workmen  were  started  in  the  towns  of  Huacho 
and  Jauja,  similar  to  those  instituted  by  students  in  other  towns 
and  cities  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  name  of  the  Gonzilez 
Prada  Popular  University.  The  classes  have  been  largely  attended 
and  appear  very  successful,  illustrated  health  lectures  being  especially 
well  liked. 
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Textbooks  on  Peru^tan  history. — With  the  purpose  in  view  of 
stimulating  the  spirit  of  civic  pride  and  culture,  the  National  Defense 
I.(eague  has  opened  a  competition  for  textbooks  on  Peruvian  historj- 
suitable  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  The  contest,  which  closes 
October  1,  1924,  is  intended  specially  for  publicists,  university 
professors,  and  teachers  of  the  secondary  grades.  The  National 
Defense  League  wll  award  a  prize  of  Lp.  150  for  the  best  textbook 
presented,  and  uill  also  recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  that  the  work  selected  be  accepted  as  the  official 
textbook  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools. 

VcK'ATioNAL  SCHOOLS. — The  National  Vocational  School  of  Lima 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  workmen  and  mechanics 
to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  national  industries.  Dimng  the  school  year  of  1923,  327  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  this  school,  of  whom  247  held  scholarships.  This 
munber  represents  an  increa.se  of  55  pupils  over  the  previous  j'ear, 
and  of  42  scholarships. 

In  February  last  a  vocational  school  similar  to  the  national  school 
in  Lima  was  opened  in  Cuzco,  with  all  the  modern  equipment 
necessary  for  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

SALVADOR 

Course  of  study  for  rural  schools. — Kural  schools  arc  defined 
by  a  decree  of  January  12,  1924,  as  those  on  haciendas,  or  in  towns 
and  small  settlements  having  a  population  under  1,000  and  rural 
customs  and  mode  of  life.  Schools  are  to  be  open  to  both  boys  and 
girls  only  when  the  school  census  for  a  radius  of  2  kilometers  is  less 
than  80,  and  then  under  teachers  over  25  years  of  age.  The  course 
of  studies  for  the  first  grade,  arranged  for  26  hours  a  week  for  eight 
months  a  year,  includes  simple,  practical  subjects,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  Spanish,  elementary  physical  geography,  manual 
training  for  boys,  domestic  training  for  girls,  ethical  training,  and 
deportment.  The  second-grade  course,  which  occupies  the  same 
length  of  time,  includes  the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  history 
of  Salvador,  civics,  hygiene,  nature  study,  agricultural  training  for 
boys,  and  the  care  of  children  for  girls,  llie  law  expressly  provides 
that  the  school  period  is  not  to  coincide  with  planting  or  harvest 
time. 


ARGENTINA 

Suspension  of  workers’  pension  law. — See  page  621. 

BOLIVIA 

Workmen’s  compulsory  savings  plan. — See  page  622. 

BRAZIL 

Immigrant  labor  in  the  interior.—  During  1923  the  population 
service,  through  the  immigration  bureau,  sent  to  the  interior  of  the 
Republic,  for  occupation  with  private  employers,  in  industry,  or  as 
settlers  in  the  Federal  or  State  colonies,  5,889  immigrants  and  workers, 
of  w’hom  2,140  were  Germans,  1,951  Brazilians,  574  Italians,  and  163 
Portuguese,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  many  other  nationalities. 
There  were  877  families,  composed  of  3,658  persons,  while  2,231 
were  unattached.  These  w'orkers  were  distributed  among  17  States, 
the  largest  numbers  going  to  S5o  Paulo  (2,075),  Minas  Geraes  (840), 
and  Santa  Catharina  (827).  (Brasil  Ferro  Carril,  Mar.  13,  1924.) 

Labor  data. — Under  the  title  Mercado  de  Tmhalho  the  Sao  Paulo 
State  Department  of  Labor  issues  a  quarterly  bulletin  giving  wages, 
demand  for  labor,  advice  to  workers,  price  of  land,  information 
regarding  the  districts  of  the  State,  and  other  data  of  interest. 

UoMMERciAL  EMPLOYEES’  HOSPITAL. — The  Government  has  given 
the  Commercial  Employees’  Union  the  handsome  building  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  formerly  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  union  will  turn  it  into  a  modem  hospital. 

Night  work  in  bakeries. — See  pi^e  623. 

CHILE 


Shortage  of  labor. — The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  an 
editorial  entitled  “Falta  de  Brazos”  (Shortage  of  Labor)  in  The 
South  Pacific  Mail,  of  Valparaiso,  for  February  14,  1924: 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  vital  problem. 
The  Ministry  of  Interior  has  requested  the  Oficina  del  Trabajo  (Labor  Bureau) 
to  furnish  information  to  complete  a  report  that  is  being  drawn  up  with  respect 
to  the  wages  paid  throughout  the  Republic,  and  their  relation  to  the  local  cost  of 
living.  The  report  will  also  contain  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  workmen  and 
of  local  unemployment,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  labor  available  may  l)e  trans- 
istrtcfl  to  the  regions  in  which  it  is  rcquirc<l.  It  is  pro|>oH(Hl,  also,  to  appoint 
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a  representative  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  and  to  seek  a 
remedy.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Labor  representative  on  State  Railways  Council. — On  the 
suggestion  of  Sr.  R6binson  Paredes,  Minister  of  Industry,  President 
Alessandri  in  February  last  appointed  Sr.  Manuel  Araya,  secretary 
of  the  central  committee  of  railway  workers,  a  member  of  the  State 
Railways  Council  (Consejo  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado),  the 
uthcial  body  intrusted  with  the  management  of  these  railways.  The 
appointment  of  Seflor  Araya,  who  is  the  first  labor  representative  to 
serve  on  the  council,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  workers. 

The  council  at  present  consists  of  two  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  by  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  manager  of  the  railways  ex  ofiicio.  Sefior  Rdbinson  Paredes 
recommends  that  this  number  be  increased  by  a  representative  of  the 
railway  workers  employed  on  contract  and  a  representative  of  the 
day  laborers. 

aUATEMAlJk 

Ijabor  ubrary  association. — The  Unificacidn  Obrera  Cooperati- 
vista  of  Guatemala  ('ity  was  recently  organized  for  the  establishment 
of  libraries  for  workmen  in  all  the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  laboring 
classes  live.  The  libraries  are  to  be  established  by  means  of  a  special 
Ubrary  fund  supported  by  contributions  from  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves  and  from  wealthy  persons. 

HAITI 

Emiur.ation  of  taborers. — See  page  626. 

.MEXICO 

Boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. — Paragraplis  XX 
and  XXI  of  article  123  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  provide  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

DifTcrences  or  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  shall  be  submitted  for  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  employers  and  of  one  representative 
of  the  Government. 

If  the  employer  shall  refuse  to  submit  his  differences  to  arbitration  or  to  accept 
the  award  rendered  by  the  board,  the  labor  contract  shall  be  considered  as  ter¬ 
minated,  and  the  employer  shall  be  bound  to  indemnify  the  workman  by  the 
payment  to  him  of  three  months’  wages,  in  addition  to  the  liability  whicli  he  may 
have  incurred  by  reason  of  the  dispute.  If  the  workmen  reject  the  award,  the 
contract  will  be  held  to  have  terminated. 

These  important  paragraplis  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  latter  turning  to  a  large  extent  on  the  question  whether 
such  boards  were  empowered  to  pronounce  judgment  in  legal  ques¬ 
tions,  since  they  would  thas  become  to  a  certain  extent  special  courts, 
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which  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  constitution;  but  the  supreme 
court  recently  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  decisions  of 
the  aforementioned  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  a 
legal  character  and  that  these  hoards  are  in  consequence  juridical 
entities. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  however,  the  Confederation  of 
Manufacturers’  Associations  has  determined  to  invite  all  lawyers  in 
the  Republic  to  a  competition,  with  the  object  of  interpreting  the 
paragraphs  above  quoted,  in  the  belief  that  with  such  aid  a  basis 
may  be  found  for  future  settlement  of  conflicts  between  capital  an<l 
labor. 

Sr.  Ricardo  Treviflo,  secretary  general  of  the  Confederacion  Regional 
Obrera  Mexicana,  stated  that  the  workers  would  support  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  especially 
since  95  i>er  cent  of  labor  disputes  have  been  settled  by  the  hoards 
without  the  workers  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  strikes. 

Seflor  Salinas,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  although  these  boards  may  have  rendered  certain  absurd 
and  illogical  decisions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  authority  vested  in 
them  should  be  curtailed,  but  rather  that  the  evil  should  be  corrected 
by  procuring  the  appointment  of  competent  persons  to  the  boards. 
i,El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  February  20  and  21,  1924.) 

I^BOR  INSURANCE, — See  page  626. 

NICARAGUA 

Carpenters'  Syndicalist  Union. — The  Gaceta  OJical  of  February 
11  and  12,  1924,  published  the  statutes  of  the  Syndicalist  Union  of 
Carpenters  and  Apprentices  founded  in  the  city  of  Le6n.  These 
establish  a  savings  bank  and  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  a  weekly  con¬ 
tribution  of  2  centavos  from  each  member  and  used  for  securing  wage 
increases  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  The  oi^aniza- 
tion  looks  toward  the  Central  American  Labor  Union  as  necessary  to 
sound  economic  conditions  and  social  equilibrium  in  Nicaragua,  and 
advocates  a  Central  American  carpenters’  union. 
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sponsored  by  the  Museo  Social  Ai^entino,  will  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1924.  The  general  outline  of 
the  program  of  discussions  is  as  follows; 

Definition  and  scope  of  social  museums;  condition  of  the  immigrant  laborer; 
prevention  of  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs;  primary  education;  secondary  edu¬ 
cation;  special  education;  authorities  on  education;  higher  education;  profes¬ 
sional  agricultural  syndicates;  international  relations  between  agricultural  coop¬ 
erative  groups;  statistics  on  social  questions;  representation  of  the  professions 
in  popular  governments;  and  the  stabilizing  of  exchange. 

Infant  care  in  Catamarca. — Dr.  Gregorio  Ar4oz  Alfaro,  director 
of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene,  recently  went  to  Catamarca, 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Province  of  the  same  name,  to  prepare  for 
the  establishment  of  an  infant  care  and  feeding  service  in  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  San  Juan  Bautista  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lucas  Gutierrez,  now  in  charge  of  the  antimalaria  work  being  done 
by  the  Government.  Infants  will  be  cared  for  from  the  prenatal 
period  up  to  two  years,  the  service  including  distribution  of  booklets 
on  infant  care,  visiting  nurse  service,  visiting  physician,  distribution 
of  modified  milk,  and  recording  of  children’s  weight. 

Public  health  in  the  northern  Provinces. — ITie  National 
Department  of  Hygiene  has  recently  undertaken  to  rid  the  northern 
Provinces  of  malaria  and  other  diseases  of  men  and  animals  which 
are  affecting  the  health  of  that  region.  The  antimalaria  sections 
have  been  at  work  for  some  time  and  are  the  nuclei  of  other  services, 
such  as  venereal  prophylaxis,  antituberculosis  treatment,  and  anti¬ 
trachoma  work.  The  National  Department  of  Hygiene  has  engaged 
Doctor  Muhlens,  a  German  professor,  who  has  done  notable  work 
in  Asia  and  .iVfrica,  to  visit  the  Chaco  and  Formosa  regions  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  mal  de  caderas,  or  hip  disease,  which  is  affecting  horses. 
Doctor  Muhlens  will  be  accompanied  by  veterinarians  of  the  Army. 
After  a  second  trip  for  investigation  of  malaria,  the  scientist  will 
return  with  specimens  of  blood,  mosquitoes,  etc.,  to  be  examined  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  National  Institute  of  Bacteriology. 

.Vrqentine  Red  Cross  membership  drive. — On  March  12  the 
Argentine  Red  Cross  opened  its  propaganda  for  the  membership 
drive  with  a  speech  by  the  president.  Doctor  Llambias,  on  the  origin, 
activity,  and  development  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  speech  being  broad¬ 
cast.  The  week  for  the  drive  is  May  19  to  25,  one  of  historical  sig¬ 
nificance,  in  which  Argentines  are  urged  to  join  the  national  Red 
Cross  for  reasons  of  patriotism  and  international  brotherhood. 

BOLIVIA 

Workmen’s  compulsory  savings  plan. — See  page  622. 

Sanitary  measures. — See  page  621. 
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BRAZIL 

Housing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — It  is  reported  that  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
30,000  less  than  the  number  of  houses  which  would  normally  have 
been  constructed  were  built  betw^een  1914  and  1924.  On  account  of 
the  rise  in  rents,  Congress  voted  in  December,  1921,  the  so-called 
tenants’  law,  which  forbids  an  increase  in  rents,  and  as  a  result  new 
capital  was  not  invested  in  the  erection  of  houses,  nor  have  insanitary 
dwellings  been  torn  down  or  reconstructed. 

Sr.  Lyra  Castro,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  member 
of  the  special  housing  committee  of  the  CTiamber  of  Deputies,  recom¬ 
mends  that  construction  should  be  increased  as  the  only  means 
of  decreasing  rents;  that  the  Government  expropriate  or  buy  large 
plots  of  land  to  be  leased  for  long  terms  to  individuals  or  companies 
erecting  houses  to  rent  at  small  amounts;  and  that  the  Government 
further  guarantee  the  capital  of  such  companies  and  a  reasonable 
profit  thereon. 

Hygienic  housing  for  workers. — A  large  salt-refining  company 
has  erected  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Villa  Pereira  Carneiro,  nearly 
300  model  houses  for  its  workers,  each  house  having  a  garden.  There 
is  also  a  school  for  the  children. 

PuBUC  HEALTH  WORK. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  has  recently  begun  systematic 
work  against  yellow  fever  in  Bahia,  a  State  wliich  is  obtaining 
excellent  results  from  its  rural  prophylaxis  service. 

CIHLE 

Honor  to  Chilean  humane  societies. — To  Sr.  Hugo  Melendez 
Escobar,  who  represented  the  Benjamin  Vicufia  Mackenna  Humane 
Society  of  Santiago,  the  Band  of  Mercy,  and  several  provincial 
humane  societies  at  the  convention  of  humane  societies  which  took 
place  in  New  York  several  months  ago.  Doctor  Stillman,  president  of 
the  convention,  presented  a  gold  medal  for  the  first-named  society, 
in  commemoration  of  its  notable  work. 

Chilean  physicians  invited  to  Brazil. — During  a  brief  visit  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  made  last  December  by  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio,  the 
distinguished  Director  of  Public  Medical  and  Surgical  Assistance  of 
Chile,  Doctor  Chagas,  the  noted  Brazilian  sanitarian,  suggested  that 
the  Chilean  Government  send  one  or  two  physicians  to  the  post¬ 
graduate  school  of  preventive  medicine  which  W'as  to  be  opened  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  April. 

Welfare  work  in  nitrate  fields. — The  Bulletin  has  several 
times  mentioned  the  welfare  work  initiated  by  the  nitrate  companies 
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for  their  employees  with  the  establishment  of  the  welfare  department 
in  1922.  A  recent  observer  reports  the  following  progress: 

Several  firms  have  erected  new  barracks  tor  workers  during  the  year,  most  of 
them  being  built  of  a  sort  of  brick  and  ceiled  on  the  inside;  generally  each  section 
consists  of  three  rooms,  a  patio,  and  kitchen. 

Electric  lighting  has  been  extended,  the  streets  improved,  and  public  baths 
established  in  some  places  where  there  is  a  plentiful  water  supply.  One  company 
has  spent  nearly  700,000  pesos  in  improvements  in  one  year,  while  others  have 
spent  400,000  pesos,  200,000  pesos,  and  lesser  amounts. 

It  is  not  only  material  improvements  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  nitrate  firms,  for  they  have  also  endeavored  to  inculcate  habits  of  hygiene 
and  cleanliness  in  the  workers  and  to  improve  health  conditions  in  other  ways. 
Although  many  of  the  camps  lack  physicians  and  midwives,  others  have  engaged 
qualified  persons.  Hospital  facilities  are  being  developed,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  welfare  department  is  requesting  the  railroads  to  provide  ambulance  cars  for 
the  transportation  of  sick  and  injured  persons  to  hospital  centers. 

The  question  of  social  diseases  receives  much  attention,  medicine  being  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  workers  at  a  low  price.  In  a  recent  examination  of  1,443  workers 
employed  in  two  camps,  it  was  found  that  46.1  per  cent  were  well,  that  40.6 
per  cent  had  proved  or  suspected  cases  of  syphilis,  and  that  13.3  per  cent  had 
other  diseases. 

Seaside  vacation  for  cidldren. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  children 
of  the  Santiago  day  nurseries  were  given  a  long  seaside  vacation  at 
Llolleo  during  the  summer  months  of  January  and  February. 

COLOMBIA 

Houses  for  workmen  in  MedellIn. — Through  the  courtesy  of 
Felix  Mejia  &  Co.,  of  Medellin,  the  Bulletin  is  informed  that  the 
subject  of  workers’  housing  is  receiving  special  attention  from  the 
authorities  of  that  city.  A  group  of  16  houses  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  finished  and  will  be  sold  to  workers  on  a  long-term 
payment  plan. 

COSTA  RICA 

Protection  of  public  health. — The  public  health  service 
operates  under  Law  No.  52  of  March  12,  1923,  as  the  subsection  of 
hygiene  and  public  health  of  the  police  department.  The  general 
sanitation  of  the  coimtry  is  imder  State  authorities,  and  local  sanita¬ 
tion  under  the  municipalities.  There  are  two  sections  in  the  sanita¬ 
tion  service,  one  terrestrial  and  the  other  maritime.  The  consulting 
bodies  for  the  health  service  are  the  faculties  of  medicine,  engineering, 
and  dentistry,  and  the  colleges  of  law  and  pharmacy. 

The  section  of  hygiene  and  public  health  has  charge  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  branches: 

1,  The  institute  of  hygiene;  2,  district  sanitary  offices  (the  local  Government 
physician  of  each  district  acts  in  the  capacity  of  district  chief  if  there  be  no 
special  appointee);  3,  maritime  sanitary  offices  and  maritime  and  terrestrial  sani¬ 
tation  stations;  4,  sanitary  agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  public 
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hygiene  laws;  5,  drugstore  inspection;  6,  vaccination;  7,  antityphoid  inoculation;  | 

8,  public  medical  and  surgical  care;  9,  venereal  prophylaxis  department;  10,  I 
antihookworm  department;  II,  school  health  department;  12,  child  welfare  { 
department;  13,  antimalaria  service*;  14,  isolation  hospitals,  pest  houses,  and  j 
sanatoriums;  and  15,  all  institutions  and  persons  engaged  in  the  protection  of 
public  health,  including  local  Government  physicians,  veterinary  service,  hos-  i 
pitals,  asylums,  maternity  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  for  the  protection  | 
of  children. 

The  complete  law  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  March 
21,  1923. 

Karthquake-proof  houses. — Both  the  Cooperative  Construction 
Society’s  earthquake-proof  houses  and  the  earthquake-proof  houses  | 
being  built  under  the  management  of  the  municipality  of  San  Jose  I 
with  Government  funds  were  thrown  open  to  persons  who  had  been 
made  homeless  by  the  earthquakes  of  the  first  week  in  March.  j 

The  (\)operative  Construction  Society  is  anxious  to  raise  200,000  j 

colones,  having  already  83,724.88  colones  toward  the  sum  needed  for  ! 
the  construction  of  1,000  dw'ellings  of  the  type  named.  The  work 
of  this  society,  which  has  already  housed  50  families  of  w'orkmen, 
was  described  in  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1924.  | 

Red  Cross  aids  earthquake  victims. — The  Red  Cross  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Artilleria  in  San  Jos6  for  | 
emergency  service  during  the  earthquakes  w'hich  began  on  March  j 
4,  1924.  One  brigade  went  to  Orotina,  a  section  severely  affected  ' 
b}’  the  disaster. 

CUBA 

First  International  Congress  of  the  Penitentiary  Red 
(’ross. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  eminent  Spanish  anthropologist,  ; 
Dr.  Fructuoso  Carpena,  C'uba  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  first  International  Congress  of  the  Penitentiary  Red  Cross  held  | 
in  Ilabana  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  April,  1924.  His  Majesty  | 

King  Alfonso  XIII  and  the  President  of  Cuba  were  honorary  presi-  ! 

dents  of  the  congress,  the  acting  president  being  the  Secretary  of  i 
Justice  of  Cuba.  The  congress  was  divided  into  the  foUowdng  sec¬ 
tions:  Anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  guardianship,  peniten-  | 
tiaries,  public  hygiene  and  prison  life,  legal  medicine,  criminal  law,  ! 

|M)lice  science,  penal  law',  legislative  and  administrative  reforms,  I 

llispano-American  organization  of  the  Penitentiary  Red  Cross,  and 
social  w'elfare.  I 

Improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the  country. — With  the  | 
idea  of  encouraging  coimtry  people  to  improve  their  living  condi-  | 
tions,  the  municipality  of  Jaruco  has  instituted,  in  every  district,  a 
rural  contest  of  hygienic  living,  to  be  concluded  annually  on  October 

9,  commencing  w'ith  the  present  year.  On  that  day  a  prize  wjll  be  j 
awarded  to  the  resident  of  each  district  who,  though  poor,  maintains 
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the  best  sanitary  conditions  in  his  home.  Second  and  third  prizes 
will  also  be  awarded. 

DOMINIC .\N  REPUBLIC 

Pan-American  Congress  of  the  C'hild. — Sr.  Tito  V.  Lissoni, 
honorary  consul  general  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
the  Fourth  Pan-American  Congress  of  the  Child,  to  meet  in  that 
<-ity  in  October,  1924. 

Ordinance  regulating  begging. — By  an  order  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Public  Charities,  begging  in  the  streets  of  Santo 
Dt>nungo,  as  well  as  private  soliciting  for  alms,  is  forbidden.  Col¬ 
lections  of  funds  for  charity  ■will  be  made  by  the  department,  and 
commencing  March  1,  1924,  alms  •will  be  distributed  every  Saturday 
morning  in  places  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  authorities. 

ECUADOR 

(’ourse  for  visiting  nurses. — The  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  in 
Quito  will  shortly  commence  a  live-month  course  for  visiting  nurses. 
The  course  will  comprise  lectures,  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  prac¬ 
tical  service.  The  work  of  these  nurses  is  primarily  to  teach  jiersonal 
hygiene  and  proper  care  of  the  home,  and  also  to  help  in  case  of 
public  disaster. 

Ecuadorean  invention. — Sr.  Enrique  Puertas  of  Quito,  wiio  has 
for  several  years  been  in  Paris  perfecting  an  X-ray  apparatus  and 
invention,  has  been  very  successful  with  the  trial  tests,  the  machine 
being  exhibited  at  the  .\nnual  Phy.sics  Exhibition  at  the  Grand 
Palais. 

GUATEMALA 

Public  health  and  charity. — The  President,  in  his  message  read 
before  Congress  on  March  1,  1924,  stated  that: 

In  the  year  just  past  the  National  Hospice  has  been  retrieved  from  a  state  of 
debt  and  inefficiency,  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  solvency  and  competence;  the 
La  Piedad  Lepers’  Asylum  has  been  rebuilt  and  supplied  with  running  water  and 
electric  lights;  additions  have  been  made  to  the  general  hospital;  the  insane 
asylum  and  the  Casa  de  Salud  (hospital)  are  being  repaired.  The  Casa  del 
Kifio  (Children’s  House)  which  receives  a  monthly  subsidy  from  the  Government 
of  15,000  pesos,  has  been  given  sufficient  ground  in  Guatemala  City  for  its  new 
building.  The  better-babies  exhibit,  in  which  prizes  were  given  to  mothers  of 
the  healthiest  babies  by  the  board  of  health  on  December  25,  1923,  was  the  first 
of  such  exhibitions  which  will  be  held  annually. 

The  Guatemalan  Red  Cross,  officially  'recognized  by  the  Government  on 
February  16,  1923,  has  come  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  and  a  point  of  contact  with 
other  nations  in  social  work. 
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HAITI 

Nursing  school. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  of  the  l 
school  for  nurses  in  Port  au  Prince.  At  the  request  of  the  Haitian  p 
Government  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  down  four  nurses  to  super-  j 
vise  the  work  of  the  school.  During  the  five  years  the  school  has  i 
been  in  existence  36  nurses  have  graduated,  and  10  of  the  24  pupil  || 

nurses  will  graduate  shortly.  Employment  is  found  very  readily  by  j 

these  nurses.  Some  are  w'orking  in  the  hospital  with  which  the  school  i 

is  connected,  2  are  nursing  in  the  almshouse,  and  I  in  the  prison  ■ 

infirmary  at  Port  au  Prince.  I 

MEXU'O  r 

Antitubercuix>si8  CAMPAIGN. — On  the  initiative  of  Doctor  j 
Pruneda,  secretary  of  the  health  department,  an  added  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  antituherculosis  campaign  in  Mexico  City  by  open-  j 
ing  four  new'  dispensaries,  in  addition  to  one  already  in  operation, 
utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  social-disease  dispensaries,  which  are  i 
attended  only  at  night.  Doctor  Guerrero  Guerra,  chief  of  the  anti-  f 
tuberculosis  section,  is  urging  all  physicians  to  report  cases  of.tuber-  ■ 
culosis,  in  order  that  proper  steps  maj'  be  taken  by  the  health  depart-  I 

ment  for  the  sanitatitm  of  the  prembes  and  the  assistance  of  the  ” 

patient. 

Dry  law  in  Nuevo  Leon. — According  to  a  report  published  in  j 
El  Universal  of  Mexico  City  for  February  20,  1924,  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nuevo  l.rf'dn  planned  to  put  into  effect  on  March  1  of  I 
this  year  a  decree  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  i 
beverages  in  taverns,  houses  of  prostitution,  and  private  residences.  I 

Farm  school. — A  farm  school  for  50  homeless  children,  which  is 
expected  to  be  self-supporting,  is  to  be  built  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mexico  City  on  land  given  by  the  Chapultepec  Heights  Co.  The  | 
Rotary  Club,  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  and  many  firms  and  , 
individuals  are  cooperating  in  this  admirable  enterprise. 

NICARAGUA 

Baseball. — Early  in  February  the  first  of  the  inteniational 
championship  baseball  games  between  the  teams  of  Nicaragua  and 
Salvador  w'as  played  in  the  city  of  San  Salva<lor.  The  Boer  club  of  j 
Managua  was  the  winner.  This  club  also  expects  to  play  games  ! 
with  representative  baseball  clubs  of  Guatemala. 

panama 

West  coast  maritime  quarantine  parley. — This  conference  of  I 
maritime  health  officers  of  the  Pacific  coast  began  on  February  25,  j 
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1924.  Delegates  from  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Panama,  the  Panama 
('anal  Zone,  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  as  well  as 
observers  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  Jamaica  answered  the 
roll  call.  One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  conference 
was  the  formation  of  a  permanent  council  of  international  observers 
of  public  health  and  sanitation  methods  to  be  located  in  Panama  and 
presided  over  by  a  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau.  Each  observer  is  to  remain  for  one  year  and  then  be  replaced 
by  another  public  health  officer  from  his  country.  It  was  also 
decided  by  the  conference  that  cyanogen  chloride  was  to  be  preferred 
as  an  agent  for  fumigating  ships  and  ridding  them  of  rats,  and  a 
resolution  was  pa.ssed  that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  all  the 
governments  to  adopt  this  agent,  as  cyanogen  chloride  in  small 
(piantities  is  a  tear  gas,  which  thus  warns  any  persons  on  board 
before  its  deadly  effects  begin.  It  is  also  a  rapid  and  efficient  rat 
exterminator. 

An  article  in  a  later  number  will  give  a  full  account  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Panaman  Red  Cross. — The  number  of  children  on  the  register  of 
the  child-welfare  branch  of  this  society  during  February,  1924,  was 
1,982,  while  the  tubercidosis  section  examined  488  patients.  The 
Bando  de  Piedad  made  129  ca.se  visits,  in  addition  to  performing 
other' work.  Milk,  rice,  chocolate,  soap,  and  other  supplies  were 
given  to  needy  patients. 

PARAOl’AY 

Tuberculosis  ward  in  national  hospital. — The  president  has 
authorized  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  to  construct  a  tubercu¬ 
losis  ward  in  the  National  Hospital  of  Asuncidn  at  a  cost  of  about 
446,000  pesos  legal  currency. 

Paraguayan  Red  Cross. — The  Paraguayan  Red  Cross  has 
recently  acquired  2,117  square  meters  of  ground  in  Asunci6n  on  which 
to  build  the  child- welfare  offices,  including  the  Gota  de  Leche  (milk 
station)  and  children’s  dispensary.  The  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross 
child-w'elfare  campaign  is  to  reduce  the  high  infant  mortality. 

Paraguayan  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations. — Dr.  J. 
Benigno  Escobar,  Director  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Assistance,  as  oflicial  Paraguayan  delegate,  left  Asunci6n 
in  March  to  attend  meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations  public  health 
section,  to  be  held  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  Doctor 
Escobar  will  present  interesting  papers  on  the  climatology  and 
geography  of  Paraguay  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

Boy  Scouts  of  Paraguay. — The  Boy  Scouts  of  Paraguay  recently 
went  to  Concepcidn  and  Puerto  Pinasco,  where  they  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  receive<l.  In  all  the  towns  through  w'hich  they  passed  on  their 
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trip. they  gave  intei*e8ting  exhibitions  of  boxing,  football,  and  Swedish 
gymnastics,  as  well  as  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 

PERU 

Workmen’s  houses. — About  the  middle  of  February  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  a  number  of  houses  erected  in  Callao  especially  for  workmen 
and  minor  employees,  in  accordance  with  regional  Law  No.  319, 
were  completed  and  formally  opened.  These  houses,  which  are  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  are  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences, 
including  electric  light,  will  be  sold  to  workmen  and  employees  on 
long-term  payments. 

URUGUAY 

Syphilis  prophylaxis  institute. — Some  months  ago  the  Society 
of  Architects  was  requested  to  issue  a  call  to  Uruguayan  architects 
for  a  competition  for  plans  for  the  building  which  is  to  house  the 
above-mentioned  institute  and  the  National  Coimcil  of  Hygieije. 

Traffic  in  women  and  children.— Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  the  emi¬ 
nent  woman  educator  and  feminist,  has  been  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women  and 
Children. 

Uruguayan  delegation  to  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The 
Uruguayan  committee  handling  matters  preparatory  to  Uruguayan 
representation  in  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress 
to  be  held  in  »Santiago,  Chile,  October,  1924,  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons;  President,  Dr.  Luis  Morquio;  vice  president.  Dr. 
Teofilo  Pifleyro;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Victor  Escardd  y 
.Vnaya;  other  members,  Drs.  Agusto  Turenne,  Adolfo  Berro,  Santln 
C.  Rossi,  and  Dardo  Rogules. 

Red  Cross  acti\tties. — The  spe<*ial  committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  giving  a  course  in  first  aid  to  a  large  group  of  working 
women  in  Montevideo. 

The  committee  in  Melo  has  received  material  for  the  opening  of  a 
(4 ass  for  volimtary  nurses  to  bo  conducted  by  Doctor  Langdn. 

The  central  committee  is  organizing  the  Red  Cross  forces  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  public-health  crusade  which  is  to  be  undertaken  in 
actrordanco  with  the  resolution  pa.ssed  at  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

VENEZUELA 

Leper  hospital. — During  the  early  part  of  February  last  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Cabo  Blanco  leper  hospital  were  inaugurated.  Bul¬ 
letin  readers  will  recall  that  the  chaulmoogra-oil  treatment  is  used 
in  this  leprosarium,  w'hich  maintains  schools  and  a  library  for  its 
patients. 
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vStreet-cleanino  DEPARTMENT. — In  Match  a  street-cleaning 
department  was  created  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  duties  of  this  department  are  to 
supervise  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  from  streets,  houses, 
public  and  private  buildings,  and  offices.  The  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  every  three  month-s 
a  report  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  the  Child. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Venezuela  has  appointed  Sr,  Jos6  Austria  to  represent  that 
country  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  the  Child,  to  be 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  October  of  the  present  year. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  DE  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIl,  16,  1924 


Subject 


AROEKTINA 


New  regulations  concerning  the  examination  and 
landing  of  baggage. 

Report  on  Braiilian  commerce  and  industries  (or  Jan¬ 
uary,  1024. 


To  promote  the  public  health  of  Pernambuco.. 

Pederal  cotton  service  in  Alagoas _ _ 

Proposed  motor-bus  service  in  Parabyba . 

Electric  light  and  ix>wer  concession,  Aracaju . 

Sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  movements  at  Pernambuco, 
crop  years  1022-23  and  1023-24  (Sept  1  to  Feb.  S). 

PedMal  cotton  service  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte . 

Cotton  concessions  in  Pernambuco . 

Maniva  bran  used  as  forage  in  Pernambuco . . 

Dnig  and  chemical  imports  of  Bahia . 

Declared  exports  to  the  U  nited  States  during  February . 
February  report  on  general  conditions . 

Report  on  the  lumber  industry  of  Amaxonas . 

Bahia  imports  returning  to  American  markets . 

Rubber  shipments  from  Manaos  and  Park  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1924. 

Remit  on  the  commerce  and  industries  (or  February, 
1924,  and  imports  and  exports  by  articlee  for  1922  and 
1923. 

Zootechnical  establishment  in  Nova  Odessa . 

Nation  Council  (or  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
minors. 

Coffee  shipments  from  Santas  to  the  United  States, 
calendar  year  1923. 

Progress  of  port  works  at  Pernambuco . 

Imj^ts  and  exports  of  Pernambuco,  calendar  year 

(M  Imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  January,  1924. . 
DeeUred  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  consular  district 
to  the  United  States,  first  two  months  of  1924. 


Date 

Author 

1924 

Mar.  1 

1 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

j  Mar.  11 

Do. 

1 

Feb.  8 

A.  Qaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro. 

Feb.  10 

Do. 

L..do.... 

1 

E.  Verne  Richardson,  consul  at  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

...do _ 1 

Do. 

Feb.  13  1 

Do. 

Feb.  14  ! 

Do. 

:...do _ 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Feb.  20 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

i...do _ 

Do. 

'  Feb.  20 

Do. 

Feb.  27 

Do. 

...do _ 

Homer  Brett. 

Feb.  29 

Do. 

Mar.  1 

W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at  Porto 
.Ale^. 

.  Mar.  3 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul  at  Manaos. 

,  Mar.  8 

1  Homer  Brett. 

...do _ 

'  George  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Park. 

Mar.  10 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Mar.  11 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at  Sko  Paulo. 

Mar.  12 

A.  Gaulin. 

Mar.  13 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  consul  at  Santos. 

.  ...do . 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Mar.  14 

Do. 

,  ...do _ 

A.  Gaulin. 

Mar.  17 

Do. 
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Reporlt  reeeivtd  to  April  16,  1924 — Continued 


8ab)ect  '  Date 

CBILK  j 

Shipping  at  Talcahuano  during  1023 . |  Feb.  8 

American  steamship  line  to  touch  at  Arica . {  Feb.  18  i 

Chilean  railway  notes .  Mar.  «  | 

Agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Tarap^ .  Mar.  13  | 

COLOMBIA  i 


Author 


S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Concep- 
ci6n. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow,  consul  at 
Arica 

O.  A.  Makinson,  consul  at  Valparaiso. 
Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  Iqni- 
que. 


Negotiations  regarding  contract  for  construction  of  |  Feb.  27  I.ester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at  Cartagena. 
Central  Railroad  of  Bolivar.  | 

Contract  closed  for  3,000,000  feet  of  cedar  and  mahogany  ..  .do _  Do. 

from  Cartagena  district.  I 

Colombia’s  money  supply .  Feb.  29  M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barranquilla. 

Now  Colombian  customs  regulations,  effective  Apr.  5,  I  Mar.  10  Do. 

1024.  1 

Message  of  the  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  i...do _  I.ester  L.  Schnare. 

to  the  Departmental  Assembly. 

February  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Mar.  12  Do. 

Cartagena.  ! 

COSTA  KICA  I 


February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Mar.  10  Henry  S. Waterman,  consul  at  San  Joe8. 

CUBA 

American  mail-order  business  with  Matanzas  Province.'  Mar.  11  James  V.  Whitfield,  consul  at  Matan- 


Review  of  the  trade  and  general  conditions  for  the  Mar.  13 
month  of  February,  1924. 

Road  construction  in  the  Province  of  Matansas .  Mar.  14 

The  city  of  Uabana,  parks  and  playgrounds . '  Mar.  l.S 

Imports  into  AntiUa,  for  the  years  1021,  1922,  and  1923.|  Mar.  17 

Samples  imported  into  Cuba  pay  duty . |  Apr.  1 

DOMINICAN  KErUBLIC 

Electric  light  plant  for  Monte  Cristi . i  Mar.  17 

GUATEMALA  I 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . j  Mar.  12 

New  lithographic  plant  in  Guatemala  City . ^  Mar.  13 

RATTI 

Apiculture  in  Haiti . i  Feb.  I.'i 

Culture,  production,  and  trade  in  tobacco . |  Mar.  IS 

HONDURAS 

Economic  conditions  in  Puerto  Castilia  district  during  Mar.  22 
February,  1924. 

NICARAGUA  | 

A  new  lumber  and  banana  project  in  eastern  Nicaragua.'  Mar.  15 
FANAMA  I 


February  rejiort  on  commerce  and  industries . j„.do... 

rARAGUAT 

Cotton  production  in  Paraguay . •  Mar.  4 

The  import  trade  of  Paraguay  for  1923 .  Mar.  7 

SALVADOR 

Copy  of  "Anuario  Estadlstico  de  1922” .  Feb.  27 

VENEZUELA 

Reported  discovery  of  deposits  of  asbestos  and  kaolin.  Feb.  27 
Coffee  report  for  February .  Mar.  10 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Mar.  11 

Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  divi-divi  eitract . |  Mar.  13 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

James  V.  Whitfield. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Frederick  W.  Hinke,  vice  consul  at 
Antilla. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 


W'.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto  Plata. 


Philip  Hoiland,  consul  at  Guatemala  i 
City.  j 

Do. 


Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at  Caps 
Haitien. 

Charles  A  Bay,  vice  consul  at  Port  an 
Prince. 


Willard  D.  Beaulac,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 


W illiam  W.  Heard,  consul  at  Blueflelds. 


George  Orr,  consul  general  at  Panama  j 
City. 


Digby  A.  Wilson,  consul  at  Asunci6a.L 
Do.  1 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at  San  Sal>] 
vador.  ] 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul  at  Carae 
Chas.  F,  Payne,  vice  consul  at  Ma 
calbo. 

Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vice  consul  at 
Guaira. 

Thomaa  W.  Voetter. 


